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THE IMPOSSIBLE!! Trying to arrest Time. | 


NOW! IS THE WATCHWORD OF THE WISE!! 
NOW! IS THE CONSTANT SWING OF THE PENDULUM OF TIME! 


You can change the course ef the trickling stream, but not the rolling river. It will defy all ycur tiny efforts. 


The common idea when not feeling well is ‘‘1 will wait and see, — 
perhaps I shall feel better to-morrow ’’; whereas had a supply of 
ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ been at hand, and use made of it at the 
onset, all calamitous results might have been avoided. 


Every Household and Gravelling Grunk 
ought to contain a bottle of 


ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ 


It is Health-giving, Refreshing, and Invigorating. You cannot overstate its great value 
in keeping the Blood Pure and free from Disease. It should be in every bedroom and 
traveller’s bag (for any emergency. It acts as simply, yet just as powerfully, on the 
animal system, as sunshine does on the vegetable world, and removes all foetid or 
poisonous matter (the groundwork of disease) from the Blood by Natural Means. Always 
does good—never any harm. 


The effect of Eno’s ‘Fruit Salt’ on any Disordered, Sleepless, or Feverish Condition is Simply 
Marvellous. It is, in fact, Nature’s Own Remedy, and an Unsurpassed One. 


CAUTION.— Examine the Capsule and see that it is marked ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT,’ otherwise you have the sincerest form of 
flattery—IMITATION, 


Prepared only by J. C. ENO, Ltd., ‘FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, London, $.E., by J. C. ENO’S Patent. 


DANIEL CRAWFORD & SON, Pp FoR PRIVATE HOUSES 


FINEST VERY OLD 40/- 


PER SET. 
& y Please write at once 


for Descriptive 
Distilled Entirely from the Finest Malt. SS ’ 


Circular. 
Chimney- 


sweeping and 
Drain-clearing Ma- 
chines. Specially de- 


FINE ST VE RY OLD signed for Private Houses, 


Country Mansions, Hctels, 
Farms, etc. They te always 


No Whisky is genuine unfess the bottle has capsule bearing P U R E ST IN . E N G LA N D. 


on the neck O Crawfords signature _ Please destroy the 


fabel when the bottle 1s freished to prevent fraud — 
N.B. Each bottle 1s guaranteed to contain 4% of a fallon 3/6 
per Doz. 
Reduced Facsimile of Label. ‘ 


Pints. 
Sold by all the Leading Loca) Dealers. 


4/6 
Supplied to the P. and O. and other large Shipping Companies , 3 Dozen Pe a 
to the leading Hotels and Clubs throughout the World; and to many Cases: Pp . 
of the Officers’ Messes of the Royal Navy and Regiments serving . Quarts. 


abroad. It is also used at the local Infirmaries and other Medical - ‘ ; 
Institutiors. 

The public are warned against imitations of this Brand, and “= 
buyers should see that every Label, Capsule, and Cork bears the 
Autograph Signature, “‘ Daniel Crawford,” as shown in the accorm- 
panying reduced facsimile of the Label. 


81, Queen Street, GLASGOW. R.M. MILLS & CO., Bourne. - 
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SCHLOSS LETZLINGEN 


Chateau de Chasse of Kaiser Wilhelm II., in the province ot Saxony 


The Badminton Magazine 


ROYAL HOMES OF SPORT 


XIII.—HOMES OF SPORT OF THE HOHENZOLLERNS 
OF PRUSSIA: LETZLINGEN 


(Written by gracious permission of Kaiser Wilhelm II.) 
BY J. L. BASHFORD, M.A. 


LETZLINGEN in the Old March! (Altmark), in the province of Saxony, 
has been a ‘‘ Home of Sport” of the Hohenzollerns for over three 
centuries, and is situated in a neighbourhood which from time 
immemorial has been noted for its abundance of game. The forests 
have in recent times consisted of birch, oak, and Scotch pine 
(Pinus sylvestris), mostly of the last; but formerly there were vast 
tracts covered with oak trees, and hence the numerous herds of red 
deer. The soil is now more or less impoverished, and the region is 
neither so picturesque nor so romantic as that of the Schorfheide or 


1 Spoken of as ‘die Old Mark” in deeds of the twelfth century. 
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the Géhrde. Before the Middle Ages the Letzlingen Heide (forest) 
was dotted with villages that disappeared after these troublous 
times. They were days of internecine strife; and plague and famine 
also contributed to the depopulation of the neighbourhood. It was 
a district that suffered from the feuds of powerful neighbours, such 
as the Archbishop of Magdeburg, the Elector of Brandenburg, and 
the Duke of Brunswick, who were constantly at variance with each 
other concerning the rights of hunting. Foreign foes also devastated 
these regions, namely the Swedes in the seventeenth century; and 
the game consequently suffered, whilst subsequently the pristine oaks 
had to give way to the pine as a more profitable source of revenue, 


THE KAISER IN HIS STAND AT A BATIUE AT LETZLINGEN, IN IQOI 


(Specially copied by gracious permission of H.I.M. the Kaiser from his private collection) 


just as in the case of the Schorfheide. Letzlingen, Lesslingen, or 
Netzlingen—it passed under each of these three names—was one of 
the ruined and deserted villages referred to at the end of the Middle 
Ages, and it fell to the Alvensleben family, a race of the petite 
noblesse of the Altmark, in 1514 as a fief of the archiepiscopal see 
of Magdeburg. Ina deed dated 1514 it is referred toas “ one of 
the devastated villages situated in the Heide.” 

The way Letzlingen became an electoral residence was as 
follows :—Johann Georg (born 1525), when Electoral Prince and 
Markgrave of Brandenburg, was opposed to the voluptuous and ex- 


a 
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travagant life of the Court of his father, Elector Joachim II.1 He was 
a keen sportsman, and accordingly spent much of his time at Zechlin, 
having purchased the property of Letzlingen from the Alvenslebens 
in 1555 for 3,000 thalers, i.e. about £440 according to modern 
reckoning. In 1559 the building of the chateau was begun, and it 
was completed in 1560. For this purpose the Prince is said to have 
erected a brick shed in the neighbourhood to contain five million 
bricks. According to an old picture it was a simple-looking but 
spacious country residence. 

Before him, his grandfather (Joachim I.) and Frederick I. (the 


A PAUSE AFTER A DRIVE—THE KAISER CONVERSING WITH PRINCE FURSTENBERG 


(Specially copied by gracious permission of H.I.M. the Kaiser from his private collection) 


first of the Hohenzollern Electors) had resided and hunted in the 
Altmark. Before William the Conqueror invaded England Tan- 
germiinde in the Middle Ages was the usual residence of the Ascanian 
Electors and also of the early Hohenzollerns. Frederick I. resided 
here, and his son and successor was born at Tangermiinde. 

Both Frederick and Joachim concluded numerous ‘treaties ”’ 
concerning the hunting in the Gardelegen Heide, which is part of 


1 Cf. the May number of the Badminton Magazine. 
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the neighbourhood of Letzlingen. Game of all sorts abounded here, 
and the whole country-side was a favourite resort for hunting and 
shooting with the Hohenzollerns of those days. In fact, in the 
fifteenth century hunting contracts about the Altmark seem to have 
occupied a good deal of the time of that family and their neighbours. 
The chateau at Letzlingen was originally called by Johann 
Georg “‘ Jagd Schloss Hirschburg”’ at Letzlingen in the Altmark, 
because of the numbers of red deer that abounded in the surrounding 
forests :— 
Denn Hirsche fs’ten zu tausenden hier 
In diesem hochfiirstlichen Jagd-Revier. 


(For stags browsed by thousands here in this princely preserve.) 


When Johann Georg came to the throne in 1571 his country 
was burdened by the debts incurred by his father’s extravagance, so 
he determined to economise and pay them off. Letzlingen became 
his favourite residence, and the annals tell us of the abundance of 
game there in those days. In 1575 as many as 3,000 red deer 
perished in the deep snow that fell in the winter of that year, and 
yet in 1590 the Elector was able to make a wedding present of 400 
to his nephew, the Duke of Brunswick. Johann Georg’s son and 
successor, who used to reside at the neighbouring chateau of Colbitz, 
also had a strong partiality for hunting at Letzlingen. 

Johann Georg was married three times. His third wife, Elisa- 
beth of Anhalt, was not quite fifteen when he espoused her at the age 
of fifty-two. He had seventeen children from her, and thirteen from 
his two previous wives—in all thirty children. His thirtieth child 
was born after the birth of his great-grandson George William, 
who subsequently became Elector. He was never ill, and main- 
tained his passion for hunting right up to his death at the age of 
seventy-three. 

There must have been plenty of accommodation in the old 
chateau and its dependencies, for eighty-seven beds were carried off 
by the Duke of Liineburg’s regiment in 1626. Pappenheim’s head- 
quarters were at Gardelegen, hard by, from 1628-1630; and the 
Swedes took their part in plundering Letzlingen later on. The 
soldiery hunted at will in the forests and destroyed immense quan- 
tities of game. 

The Swedes had a fine time of it at Gardelegen, their generals’ 
table being well supplied from Letzlingen. Colbitz and Wolmir- 
stadt in the neighbourhood, where members of the Hohenzollern 
family resided, were also destroyed; and with the destruction of 
these three chateaux the most brilliant period of sport in the 
Letzlingen Heide came to an end. 
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Better days, however, were destined to follow. In 1713, King 
Frederick I. was able to make a present of five hundred red deer and 
hinds to the ‘‘Old Dessauer,” who was a very keen sportsman 
as well as a famous general. He also had two hundred fallow 
deer brought from Potsdam and distributed in the forests at Letz- 
lingen and the neighbourhood. 

Early in the eighteenth century, in 1727, the stock of game 
consisted of 360 red deer, 1,252 hinds, and 649 calves — total 
2,261 ; but during this century none of the Kings of Prussia cared 
for or had leisure for shooting at Letzlingen. Prince Louis Ferdi- 


LETZLINGEN, IQOI 


Fallow deer, with two foresters and men from the surrounding country 


nand of Prussia, he who fell at Saalfeld, was fond of sport; and, 
as he was garrisoned at Magdeburg, he asked the King to give him 
the shooting of the Royal forests in the neighbourhood on lease. 
His petition was granted for a period of six years, and he paid as 
rent the sum of about £75! 

He used to hunt with hounds, and he introduced wild boars 
and constructed a _ boar-enclosure, from which about a hundred 
were turned out in the spring—much to the disgust of the sur- 
rounding neighbourhood, as they did a deal of harm. 

Up to about 1820 there was a very good stock of red deer at 
Letzlingen ; but owing to neglect and various changes of policy, 
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and to the issue of orders to shoot down the game, the red deer 
were practically extinguished in this chase, and there remained 
only fallow deer—the descendants of those that had been turned 
out here in 1713. 

But life only returned to this district under King Frederick 
William IV., who rebuilt the chateau in 1851. Some of the old 
foundations still exist, but the architecture of this modern residence 
differs entirely from that of the old one. The house, as well as 
the wall that circumvents the court, is castellated; and the whole 
is surrounded by a moat, in which the water was formerly deeper 
than it now is. The chateau is overhung with trees, so that the 
general effect is picturesque; but the fortress appearance of the 
place is quite fantastic. 

Frederick William IV. visited Letzlingen for the first time in 
1840; and the first Court hunt took place in 1843, after which 
there was annual shooting until 1856, except in 1848 and 1850. At 
this first shoot the bag was small—only fifteen boars and fifteen 
fallow deer. 

Amongst the guests at the battues in 1849, 1852 and 1858 was 
Geheimer Legations Rath (answering to our term First Clerk) von 
Bismarck, who shot there afterwards as Prince von Bismarck in 
1871. The lists of those present at the Letzlingen battues contain 
all the best-known names of German public and social life from 
these days onwards. During their lifetime the Radziwills, old Field- 
Marshal Wrangel, Prince Charles of Prussia, and Prince Frederick 
Charles were always there. Moltke’s name does not figure in the 
lists; but he was no sportsman, and even at Creisau, his own coun- 
try residence, he spared his guests the danger of his presence. 

On 12th December, 1860, just three weeks before he succeeded 
to the throne, the Prince Regent (afterwards William I.) was present 
at Letzlingen to celebrate the tercentenary of this ‘‘ Royal Home of 
Sport ’—the first chateau having been completed, as above stated, 
under Joachim II. in 1560. In 1864 King William entertained Tsar 
Alexander II. here. 

The improvement in the stock of game since this time may be 
appreciated by comparing the following results:—In 1860, on the 
occasion mentioned above, the bag for the two days’ shooting was 
13 red deer, 363 fallow deer, and 107 wild boars—total 483. In 
November 1869, the year when the news of the opening of the Suez 
Canal arrived, it was 24 red deer, 349 fallow deer, and 250 wild 
boar—total, 623. The total in recent years is always about 1,000. 
The year 1902 was the record year, viz.:—1 red deer, 245 fallow 


deer, 686 hinds, 54 full-grown wild boars, and 216 young pigs—total, 
1,202. 
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The accompanying cards give the result of the shooting on the 
4th and 5th of December, 1903. 

A fine specimen of a full-grown wild boar, shot by the Kaiser at 
Letzlingen, was killed on 16th November, 1go1; it was stuffed by 
order of His Majesty. It weighed 400 lb.; length, 1°60 m. (54 ft.) ; 
height, 1°02 m. (34 ft.); length of tusks, 13 cm. (5*12in.); length of 
lesser tusks (razors), 8 cm. (3°15 in.). 

Some notable historical incidents were enacted at Letzlingen, 
which give additional interest to this ‘‘ Royal Home of Sport.” It 


GROUP BEFORE THE KAISER’S STAND AT LETZLINGEN, NOVEMBER 1904 


(Specially copied by gracious permission of H.I.M. the Kaiser from his private collection) 


was here whither the great Elector retired before the King of Sweden. 
Here also in recent times the news of the opening of the Suez Canal 
reached the King of Prussia. It was in 1864, at a shooting party, 
that the subjoined telegram from Crown Prince Frederick William 
arrived at Letzlingen on the night of 18th November :— 

“S.M. le Roi de Prusse—Berlin. Trajet du port & Ismaila 
parfaitement réussi. 30,000 Arabes campés sous tentes autour de 
nous. Travaux véritablement merveilleux. Nous a bord de Grille. 
Salut aux chasseurs (i.e. 4 Letzlingen).—Frédéric Guillaume, Prince 
Royal.” 
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The King wrote underneath the telegram :—“‘ Am Ig. II . 69, 
nach Suez per Telegraph geantwortet. Der Jagdgesellschaft mit- 
getheilt im Jagdschloss Letzlingen, d. 18 November, 1869, Abends 
11 Uhr.—Wilhelm.” 

(Telegraphed answer to Suez, 19th November, 1869. Com- 
municated the news to the shooting party at Jagdschloss Letz- 
lingen, at 11 o’clock in the evening of 18th November, 1869.) 

On the following day another telegram arrived :—“ Arrivés a 
Suez. Trajet parfaitement réussi. Travaux véritablement mer- 
veilleux comme produit de l’énergie humaine. Khédive présente ses 


apart. 


Summa 


Fiuchse 
Verschiedene 


Die Geoamumiateecte beteagt 


§ 
Foy 1903 


CARD SHOWING RESULT OF SHOOTING AT LETZLINGEN ON DECEMBER 4, 1903 
210 fallow deer, 341 hind = 551 


(Published by courteous permission of Baron von Heintze, Master of the Royal Hunt) 


hommages. Partous pour le Caire. Embarquons ce soir sur Nil.— 
Frédéric Guillaume, Prince Royal.” 

King William wrote underneath :—‘“‘Letzlingen d. 20. 11 . 69. 
Der Jagdgesellschaft mitgetheilt——Wilhelm.” (Letzlingen, 20th 
November, 1869. Communicated the news to the shooting party.) 

It was at Letzlingen also that the telegram was received in 
1897 from St. Petersburg in which the Tsar declared that he would 
raise no objection to the occupation of Kiao-Chow by Germany, but 
that he warned the Kaiser against other Powers. On the occasion 
of His Majesty’s last visit to St. Petersburg, before the receipt of 
this memorable missive, it had been intended to settle the question 
in the Russian capital, but the Muscovite Foreign Office showed no 
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disposition to entertain the subject. As a result of the telegram 
from the Tsar, the Kaiser determined to send his brother, Admiral 
Prince Henry of Prussia, to take command of the German squadron 
there as a symbol of the realisation of the beginning of the colonial 
policy of the Empire in the Far East. There is a stone in the 
Letzlingen forest which was erected there to commemorate Prince 
Henry’s mission. 

The Letzlingen Heide, which has an area of 28,674 hectares 
(=70,863 acres), 21,000 hectares (52,500 acres) of which are enclosed, 
has long been famous for its fallow deer, as well as for wild boars. 
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CARD SHOWING RESULT OF SHOOTING AT LETZLINGEN ON DECEMBER 5, 1903 


The last battue he'd there. &6 fallow deer, 201 hind; 87 wild boars over two years, 
126 younger ones 


(Published by courteous permission of Baron von Heintze, Master of the Royal Hunt) 


The shooting parties have always since 1860 lasted two full days. 
The guests arrive in the evening at Javenitz station, which is 
situated on the line from Berlin to Hanover, and they drive 
through the forest to the chateau. In recent years, fires have 
been kindled at intervals along the route by the woodmen of the 
forest, serving as beacons instead of torches. This, when snow lay 
on the ground, was an attractive and picturesque sight. On each 
day there are two drives, with luncheon in the forest between them 
—in all, three drives for fallow deer and one for wild boars. At the 
dinner at the end of the first day's shooting, it is customary for 
a new guest to quaff a bumper of champagne from a specially 
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constructed drinking horn that was originally presented for the pur- 
pose by King Frederick William IV. The cup, which can be seen 
standing on the dining-table in the accompanying illustration, is 
so constructed that a novice can easily baptise himself with the 
nectar which, if the cup be not carefully raised to the mouth, runs 
over his face. On the occasion of the Crown Prince’s first visit to 
Letzlingen, it was suggested to the Kaiser that His Imperial High- 
ness should be let off with only a portion of the draught. ‘ No,” 
said His Majesty, looking at his son; “‘he can stand it, and it is our 
traditional custom.” 

This interesting souvenir is a crown of a large red deer antler, 
into which has been inserted a silver goblet which is capable of 
containing the third part of a bottle of champagne. Arranged in 
the form of a drinking cup, it rests on a wooden stand, in which is 
inserted the following autograph dedication of the donor :— 

Seiner Majestét dem Ké6nige an Ihre Majestat die 
K6nigin, mit der Bitte gnadigst gestatten zu wollen, dass dieser 
problematische Becher bei den grossen Jagdoperationen in der 
Grimnitz, Letzlingen, und der Potsdamer Gegend in I. M. Namen » 
den Jagdgenossen vorgesetzt werde, um auf Ihrer Majestat Gesundheit 
zu trinken, ohne sich zu besabbern.—Fritz.”” (‘‘ From His Majesty 
the King to Your Majesty the Queen, with the request that Your 
Majesty will graciously allow this problematical goblet to be handed 
round in Your Majesty’s name to the sportsmen at the big shooting 
parties in the Grimnitz, at Letzlingen and in the neighbourhood of 
Potsdam, in order that they may drink to Your Majesty’s health 
without beslobbering themselves.’’) 

It is Queen Elisabeth of Prussia to whom reference is made 
here. Her Majesty used to visit Letzlingen, and there is a school 
in the village bearing her name, founded for the education of the 
children of the district. 

The cup is no longer used at the Grimnitz hunts (7.e., in the 
Schorfheide), where court battues have been abandoned under the 
reigning monarch; nor at the Potsdam shooting parties either. It 
is kept among the relics of Letzlingen, and only brought out for 
use there. 

An idea of the Letzlingen battues may be obtained from an 
account of any particular one. Let us take for example the year 
1899, when the Crown Prince of Sweden was amongst His Majesty’s 
guests, as well as Prince Joachim Albrecht of Prussia, the Duke of 
Schleswig-Holstein, and Prince Albert of Schleswig-Holstein. On 
gth November they arrived at the Schloss. The next morning every- 
body was at the rendezvous at 10.30 ready for the arrival of the 
Kaiser and the Crown Prince. The first drive, which was for fallow 
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deer, lasted till noon. His Majesty killed fifteen. All the deer had 
been kept ready for the drive in the “chambers.” They were 
driven out in the direction of the Kaiser’s standing—the whole space 
being bounded by toils in such a way that the deer crossed his 
Majesty right and left before reaching the other guns. The Kaiser 
picked out those he wished to fire at, the others passing on towards 
the next standings. After luncheon, the guns proceeded to another 


SCHLOSS LETZLINGEN 


The dining-room with the celebrated drinking cup, presented by King Frederick William IV., 
on the table 


part of the forest, where there was another fallow-deer drive with 
toils. Here His Majesty accounted for thirteen, thus making up a 
total of twenty-eight fallow deer for the day. The shooting was 
over at 5.30 p.m., and dinner was served in the chateau at seven 
o’clock. 

On the following morning a fanfare of horns was sounded at 
7.30 before the chateau, and everybody was expected to rise in 
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order to be ready at nine to enter the carriages which were to 
convey the party to the rendezvous. The first drive was for wild 
boar, a pack of hounds being used for the purpose, the guns 
having been assigned to their respective standings. At noon the 
drive was over, and the Kaiser, who, as usual, gave the coup de grace 
to some of the wounded pigs, accounted for thirty-four, twenty-eight 
of them being boars over two years old. Then followed luncheon, 
after which there was another fallow-deer drive, His Majesty killing 
fifteen. At 5.15 p.m. the party sat down to dinner at the chateau, 


LETZLINGEN, 1899—INSPECTION OF THE KAISER’S FALLOW DEER 


His Majesty leaning on the shoulder of Prince Albert of Schleswig-Holstein; the Crown Prince 
ot Sweden standing a little behind on the left of the Kaiser 


and at seven drove off to Javenitz station to catch the 7.45 train 
for Berlin. His Majesty used a military carbine 8mm. calibre. 
Unfortunately the Letzlingen forests were visited between 
1901-1903 by that terrible forest-tree plague, the Fidonia piniaria 
(called in Germany Kiefern-Spanner), a small green caterpillar which 
is most injurious to Scotch pine. It plays havoc with a forest when 
it invades it, completely drying up the wood of thetrees. It was 
found necessary to fell large portions of this vast forest. Trees to 
the value of not much under £600,000 had to be hewn down and 
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soldas timber. The picturesque effect of the chase has therefore 
disappeared for some while, and no Court battues took place here 
last year. 

Amongst relics preserved in special cabinets at Letzlingen are 
the hat that old Kaiser Wilhelm I. used to wear at these shooting 
parties, and the coins won by His Majesty at billiards on these 
occasions. The small sums, 2s. 6d., 5s., 10s., 6s. 6d., 8s., and so 
forth, won between 1876-1886, at Géhrde, Letzlingen, Springe and 
elsewhere, used to be taken out of His Majesty’s waistcoat pocket 
at night, and wrapped up in paper and kept in a drawer. They 


KALTENBRONN, NOVEMBER I9QOI 


H.I.M. the Kaiser practising at clay pigeons. 


were found after his death, and have now been assigned to a little 
oak cabinet suspended from the wall. This much-loved monarch 
used generally to win his games at billiards ! 

An account of the modern Letzlingen chateau would be incom- 
plete if all mention were omitted of Arnim’s Adler Becher (eagle 
goblet), presented to Kaiser Wilhelm II. in December 1892 by that 
well-known sportsman, General Carl Gustav von Arnim. It is 
regarded as one of the Letzlingen treasures, and plays a part at all 
the convivial gatherings within the walls of the chateau. It is an 
interesting abnormal cast horn of a red deer, closely resembling the 
shape of an eagle’s head, that was found about the middle of last 
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century in a bog at Glambeck in the Uckermark. A silver goblet, 
bearing on the bottom the representation of St. Hubert, is inserted 
into the thick part of the horn; and in the deed of gift, artistically 
drawn up and framed, we read that it was presented to the Kaiser 
as Protector of the Order of the White Stag of St. Hubert, founded 
in 1859 by Prince Frederick Charles, by the then Master (Jager- 
meister) of the Order, General Carl Gustav von Arnim, ‘‘ known to 
his good friends under the sobriquet ‘Schneppe’ (woodcock),” to 
be handed round at the Letzlingen dinner table so that all present 
should quaff a bumper from it. It is also stipulated that the merry 
topers of the festive board who raise it to their lips shall produce 
a specimen of their skill in rhyme-making in memory of the 
occasion. A book is kept wherein all kinds of word-juggling in 
rhyme indited by princes, ministers, civil and military functionaries 
and other persons who have enjoyed the Kaiser’s hospitality at 
Letzlingen, are written in more or less humorous, dry, or adulatory 
style. 

Subjoined is one of the Kaiser’s poems, dated 18th December, 
1893 :— 

Fréhlich und vereint beim Mahl 
St. Hubertus Waidgesellen 


Brausend zieht es durch den Saal 
Von den Stimmen vielen hellen. 


Einer ist es doch von allen 
Der Hubertus’ Gunst sich freut, 
Der den festlich frohen Hallen 
Einen Becher einst geweiht. 


Ihn zu leeren bis zum Grunde 
Also sollt die Sitte sein, 

Soll die ganze Tafelrunde 

Das Gefiss voll goldnen Wein. 


Arnim edler griiner Zecher ! 

Ich zuerst ihn nun erfasse, 

Bringe Schneppe dir den Becher 
Dass dein Gunst uns nie erblasse ! 


Dann von Herzen ich ihn leere 
Angefillt bis an den Rand 
Auf des Wittelsbachers Ehre 
Auf den Fiirst von Bayernland. 


Ihnen aber wiinsch ich allen, 
Dass von manchem sicheren Blei 
Vieles Wild noch mége fallen 
Und Hubertus gnadig sei. 


WILHELM R. 
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The donor of the goblet wrote on 24th November, 1894 :— 


Wenn auch verwittert die Gestalt 
Ein kénigstreues Waidmannsherz wird niemals alt. 
(Although he may look weather-bzaten, a sportsman’s heart loyal to its King 
will never become old !) 


There are three interesting pictures representing the shoots at 
Letzlingen in the time of King Frederick William IV. One of 


HIS EXCELLENCY BARON VON HEINTZE, MASTER OF THE ROYAL HUNT 


them hangs in the Grunewald chateau, and portrays the Royal 
host and King Frederick Augustus of Saxony at a battue at 
Letzlingen on October 28th, 1844, by Grawert. The other two 
hang in the dining-room at Letzlingen. On one of them Kaiser 
Wilhelm I., as Prince William of Prussia, is represented in the 
bloom of youth, tall and erect, conversing with his son ; and on the 
other he is talking to Wrangel. All three summon up reminiscences 
of the past, recalling interesting incidents from the lives of Hohen- 
zollerns who have played a part in the history of their country. 


QUEER-TEMPERED HORSES—II 


COMPILED BY ALFRED E. T. WATSON 


[Contributed by Lords Durham and Ellesmere, Colonel W. Hall- 
Walker, M.P., Majors Charles Beatty, D.S.O., and Arthur 
Hughes-Onslow, Messrs. Gwyn Saunders-Davies and E. C. 
Clayton, Sam Darling, Tom Cannon, Joseph Cannon, and 
Richard Marsh. } 


EVERYONE is probably aware that the characters of horses vary, 
much as do the characters of men, there being good, bad, eccentric, 
and so forth, as is frequently indicated by the animals’ faces. 

The descriptions in ‘‘ The Druid’s” admirable books of the 
peculiarities of famous horses have been read with interest by 
multitudes of lovers of the animal; indeed, there is something 
specially fascinating about accounts of the way in which well- 
known winners comport themselves in private life—in peeps behind 
the scenes in the stable, as it were. This being so, it occurred to 
me to ask certain owners and trainers, whom I am privileged to 
reckon among my friends, to give me details of some of the queer- 
tempered horses that have been under their charge. How kindly 
they have responded the following pages will show. 

St. Maclou when in training objected to fulfilling the object for 
which he was trained, and he appeared to have thought out the posi- 
tion of affairs with a great deal of shrewdness. In order to race he 
had to be ridden, in order to be ridden he had to be saddled: if he 
declined to submit to the first process the other could not be inflicted 
on him. That was all very well as far as it went; but if he stood up 
some method of saddling him would be devised, he had found out by 
experience, whereas if he lay down a saddle could not be placed on 
his back. When, therefore, his trainer and attendants came to equip 
him for the fray, the son of St. Simon and Mimi knelt down, rolled 
over on to his side, and there remained obdurate. If this was not 
common sense of an uncommon character, what was it? Coulda 
more effective method by any possibility have been adopted by the 
cleverest of brains? He was assuredly a cunning beast. 
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The Doncaster Cup of 1903, in spite of the presence of some use- 
ful animals, seemed really a good thing for St. Maclou—if only he 
would behave himself reasonably. When his saddle was brought 
into his box, however, he gave evidence of his extreme disapprobation 
of the whole business by simply screaming ; and then, having uttered 
his vehement protest, he sank on his haunches this time, and rolled 
over. Major Beatty tried assiduously to bring him toa sense of better 
things ; Lewis the head lad assisted or endeavoured to assist ; his own 
boy lent a hand—both hands in fact—but for a long time the horse 
temained recalcitrant, and when at length he consented to rise he 
was not half a horse, the excitement had taken all the steam out of 
him. 

He did not much mind being saddled in his own box at home; 
it was the foreign expedition he could not stand; so that when he 
ran at Newmarket his jockey weighed, brought the saddle and cloths 
to his stable, and there made him ready. Now at the stud he has 
settled down, and acts in all respects reasonably. He was not 
bad-tempered, merely anxious to express his disapproval of racing— 
at least, that was the (possibly partial) explanation of his friends. 

Another quaint horse at Bedford Cottage is Kilglass. Major 
Beatty has theories about horses, one being that if they have little 
pony heads and certain other conformations, all of which Kilglass 
possesses, they are ineradicably bad. He tried the son of Isinglass 
and Kilkenny to be on the contrary a good colt, and naturally hoped 
to find him an exception to the rule—to his ideas, I mean, in regard 
to make and shape; but it appears that the theory is too well founded, 
for Kilglass is one of the sort that can but won’t. His chief 
peculiarity, however, is his utter detestation of rain. In wet weather 

“he not only refuses to gallop at all, but becomes half-terrified, half- 
infuriated, and wholly intractable. How to cure him was the 
problem, and Major Beatty thought it might be a good thing to 
turn him out in his yard one day when a heavy shower came on, so 
that he must perforce grow accustomed to wet; but Kilglass dashed 
frantically round, and threw himself against the wall with such 
violence that he had to be led into his box again for fear he should 
hurt himself. 

Prince of Tyre, Sam Darling tells me, had a quaint habit of his 
own. When shut up after exercise he would amuse himself by 
walking round his box on his hind legs with unwearying persistence. 
Having done this for a time he would scrape all his bedding into the 
middle of his habitation, rear up again, and resume his walk until he 
had trodden it into chaff. All this excess of energy of course took a 
good deal out of him, and Darling thought that a companion might 
keep him quiet, so found a goat and introduced the creature to the 
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restless Prince. It was avery bad shot. The horse, far from liking 
goats, objected forcibly to the intrusion, and “‘ went for”’ the unfortu- 
nate visitor with such determination that he had to be speedily 
removed. A cat was then tried, and the Prince became quieter. 

Another Beckhampton horse, Sweet Sounds, was an irreclaim- 
able savage. One morning at exercise his girths came undone; 
he got his boy off, and rushed at him like a lion, the result to the 
unlucky lad being a month in the hospital. Good Morning was 
another of the ugly-tempered sort. Once he bit his leading-rein 
clean through at one vicious snap, caught hold of his attendant, and 
shook him as a terrier shakes a rat. The horse suffered from 
partial paralysis of the spine, and to that Darling attributes his evil 
disposition. 

“‘Itis a very rare thing nowadays to find a really savage horse,” 
Darling writes, in the course of his extremely interesting letter. 
“When I was a boy, I remember the colts by Stockwell were most 
of them troublesome. They would jump and kick for several 
minutes at a time from sheer temper ; but in those days the young 
stock were not handled as they are now; in consequence they knew 
their strength, and let us know it too. Von Strome and Knight of 
Kars were very bad-tempered. The first-named had the peculiarity 
that he would let no white man—only a coloured man—go near 
him; and the latter bit a man’s finger clean off. I have had to 
throw certain horses since I have been at Beckhampton, in order 
to put their bridles on. I had a plater called Eccles once, who 
broke out into a sweat the moment he saw a bit of turf, ever 
when away from his own galloping ground. I had him led about 
till he became quiet, and always made the boy dismount after every 
canter and get up again when I wanted him to start. This 
quieted him, and I won a couple of races with him in one day at 
Windsor, after which I sold him to Fred Archer. He never won 
again, however, though he was made first favourite for a race at 
Epsom—he finished down the course. 

** Disguise II. was a perfect mule in his work, would do nothing 
he was wanted to, and after exercising much patience I resolved at 
length to try what severity would do. For once it succeeded: he 
went well enough then, and a short time after having his hiding he 
won the Jockey Club Stakes.” 

As a rule the whip makes a horse worse, but there are excep- 
tions, and Disguise II. was an instance. 

Joseph Cannon, through whose hands so many hundreds of 
horses have passed, says that he has found very few bad-tempered 
ones. Those who have threatened to be troublesome have generally 
yielded to kind treatment and plenty of work. He will not admit 
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that Worcester was more than “ high-couraged ”’; it was that, not 
vice, which made him launch out with his heels after winning a race 
at Newmarket. He had been taken into the little enclosure set apart 
for winners, and with one hearty, well-directed kick, smashed the 
rails to matchwood. At home he was perfectly quiet, but when being 
saddled—or while the attempt was being made to saddle him—on a 
racecourse he was, his genial trainer admits, “‘a bit out of the 
common.” Had he been an even-tempered horse, Joseph Cannon 
declares that he would have been a downright good one. Sweet 
Auburn was beaten a head in the Stewards’ Cup carrying 8st. 3]b., 
and the style in which Worcester had previously cantered away 
from him showed that Worcester would have won anyhow with 
gst. 7lb. if he had cared to gallop. 

For the most part horses like cats, as already noted ; but Joseph 
Cannon had one animal, St. Symphorien, that disliked them intensely 
—unless it should rather be said that he liked them in an unusual 
way. One evening a cat was left in his box; next morning all that 
remained was some bits of fluff and a tail. 

I have elsewhere told the story of Best Man’s cat, without 
which he was miserable. When he went to Paris to win the Prix 
du Conseil Municipal, the cat, of course, went with him; but at 
Boulogne, on the way back, she was lost, and Best Man for a long 
time remained inconsolable, constantly looking round his box at 
Warren House, evidently longing to see her. Another was procured 
for him, and he tolerated it, but it was not his cat. I have also 
repeated Sir John Thursby’s anecdote of Grave and Gay’s donkey. 
That speedy but uncertain filly was violently attached to the 
creature, who consequently had to be taken to meetings where 
Grave and Gay was running; but the donkey hated going into a 
horse-box, and had to be bodily lifted up and put in by half a dozen 
men. Pretty Polly’s affection for her cob friend is known to all 
racegoers, and years ago at Danebury I used to ride a pony that 
had been the companion of Robert the Devil, who used to amuse 
himself and vex his little friend by gnawing his tail, which was 
always in a quaintly dilapidated condition. 

Marsh kindly gives me an interesting account of the whimsi- 
calities of the two brothers, Persimmon and Diamond Jubilee— 
Florizel II., the eldest, knew how to behave himself and acted on™ 
his knowledge. Persimmon, however, was mulish, one of his tricks 
being a refusal to go into his box. Most horses are eager to get 
there, but Persimmon would often stand outside for half an hour or 
more, backing if an attempt were made to lead him, and lifting a 
hind leg in threatening fashion if anyone went near him from 
behind. But what a good horse he was his trainer believes is not 
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even now generally realised. As a two-year-old he could do what 
he liked with Ugly at even weights, and it need not be said how fast 
Ugly could gallop. Marsh declares that for depth, scope, and 
quality he never saw such a horse as Persimmon was when he won 
the Ascot Cup. I have seen him since, and it is a spectacle that 
does the lover of horses good. 

He had not a bad temper, but Diamond Jubilee had something 
very like one and gave an infinity of trouble. When taken out to 
exercise he would rear and refuse to jump off, and Marsh vows that 
he had almost human understanding and artfulness. Mornington 
Cannon won the Boscawen Stakes on him, beating the then pro- 
mising Paigle, a sister to Harrow, by a head, and the horse took 
the most virulent dislike to his jockey. Some time afterwards 
Cannon went to ride him a gallop one morning on the Heath. 
Diamond Jubilee apparently did not notice who was being put on 
his back, but perhaps some little difference in seat or hand struck 
him; he slowly turned his head, looked the jockey full in the face, 
and immediately broke out into a sweat. Mornington Cannon is 
seldom hard on a horse, but there had been a severe finish with 
Paigle, and the colt evidently remembered it all too well. After 
some time devoted to his usual antics, however, he jumped off and 
went the allotted distance. On pulling up, Cannon, instead of 
waiting for his hack and letting the boy who brought it hold the 
horse, carelessly slid off Diamond Jubilee’s saddle; and in a moment 
the horse flew at him, and rolled him over. It would have been very 
bad for ‘‘ Morny” if assistance had not by that time been at hand. 
The creature never forgot. Long afterwards Cannon was at Egerton 
House one day, and said he should like to have a look through the 
stables. Marsh went round with him, but when they approached 
Diamond Jubilee’s box, and he heard the jockey’s voice, he began 
to dash about, and would have done what he missed doing that 
morning on the Heath if half a chance had been afforded him. 
When I saw him at Sandringham last year, however, he had settled 
down and was giving no sort of trouble. 

Major Arthur Hughes-Onslow tells me of an old Irish steeple- 
chase horse called Tornado who hated bicycles. Whenever he saw 
one he used to go for it and try to put his forelegs through the 
wheels. He did not seem in the least afraid of cycles, and was not 
a bad-tempered horse. My informant suggests that it may have 
been Tornado’s idea of a joke! Telesinus, a son of Castlereagh, 
who was running and sometimes winning in the late nineties, had 
an unamiable habit of reaching round and snatching at his jockey’s 
foot. He made a grab for it at the post at Lewes one day, and 
missing, took a biggish bit out of his own shoulder. 
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Mr. E. C. Clayton writes that he has luckily had very little 
experience of bad-tempered horses at Exton. ‘‘ In my opinion,” he 
goes on to say, ‘‘horses’ tempers are either made or marred as 
yearlings, when so much depends upon care and patience exercised 
during breaking. Good treatment imparts confidence and secures 
good mouths: a hard, bad mouth conduces more than anything to 
bad temper, for if the rider is compelled to be pulling and hauling 
at the horse, all peace and confidence between them disappears. 
During the last four or five years there is no doubt that we have 
had many more bad-tempered hotses in training than at any previous 
period during the last forty years, and practical observers attribute 
this almost entirely to the introduction of the starting gate, which 
entails rough handling both as yearlings and during the horses’ 
career on the racecourse; for the necessary practice at the gate 
sours and cows the colts, whilst it frightens the fillies. Besides 
which there is so much inevitable pressure on the mouth to keep 
the animals up to the gate and prevent them whipping round that 
the much-desired delicacy of the mouths of young animals has toa 
great extent disappeared.” 

I seemed to remember some fantastic animals that have carried 
Lord Durham’s colours, but I appear to have been wrong. He 
kindly writes from Tomatin, N.B.: ‘I have had more bad horses 
than most men, but singularly few of them have been bad-tempered, 
and I cannot recollect any with tricks or vices worth recording. 
But you ought to be able to make up an interesting article. I saw 
Ladas last August. He has a paddock open to his box. Some 
ladies boldly entered the box, and one of them said, ‘He is quite 
quiet. Look at the dear thing standing out there like a picture!’ 
At that moment Ladas began to snort and paw the ground, and 
the stud groom hurriedly exclaimed, ‘He has a special dislike for 
ladies!’ They cleared out at one door just as he came in at the 
other. Yesterday,” Lord Durham continues, ‘‘I saw an eagle and 
a hawk hunting the hill facing this lodge. They quartered the 
ground together just like a pair of pointers ’’—a highly interesting 
bit of natural history. 

Ladas has a notorious temper. Lord Coventry, in a letter 
which, however, does not contain material for my present purpose, 
congratulates himself on never having had a regular savage in his 
stable, like Ladas or Barcaldine, though he has_been burdened with 
an occasional rogue. The percentage of these is so large, indeed, 
that no one who has had even a few horses—and Lord Coventry 
has of course had very many—can escape them. 

With his customary kindness Lord Ellesmere responds to my » 
inquiry :—‘‘ Lowland Chief was the queerest-tempered horse I ever 
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possessed. I bought him with the reputation of being an awkward 
horse in the stable. I was told, but that was probably an exaggera- 
tion, that for a long time no one had dared to dress him properly. 
That he was awkward was undoubtedly true, not only in the stable, 
but also when being saddled before a race. I was not present when 
he won me the Royal Stakes at Epsom, but I was informed that on 
that occasion he sat down on his haunches, screamed, and fought 
with his fore feet rather than consent to be saddled. He then pro- 
ceeded to do one of the best performances of his career. This was 
perhaps more bad than ‘queer’ temper. His queerness rather showed 
itself in this way: Some days he would stand like an old sheep to 
be saddled, apparently taking no interest in the process. But on 
those days he also took no interest in racing, and merely provided 
his jockey with a good view of the contest. In short, when he 
showed temper beforehand he generally did his best, when he 
showed none he did not exert himself at all. He was not a rogue 
in the ordinary sense of the word; the way in which he fought out 
the finish for the Portland Plate at Doncaster, beating Geheimniss 
by a head, proved that. At the stud he was not an easy horse to 
manage, and once mauled his attendant pretty severely. At last 
he turned quite savage, or as I should put it, went mad. No one 
could go near him, so he was induced to put his head out of the 
half-door of his box, and was shot dead in that position.” 

Tom Cannon has had some troublesome horses through his 
hands, the worst of these perhaps being Fritz, a real good one when 
at his best and willing to gallop. ‘‘ Five minutes is a long while, 
but he used to stand on his hind legs for no less a time,”’ his owner 
tells me. ‘‘ He seemed to be on his hind legs all the morning indeed.” 
He was a veritable savage. It took two boys to ‘‘do” him. One 
had a thin iron bar with a hook at the end, which hook was fixed to 
Fritz’s bit, while the other lad was dressing him in his box. When 
out, even on the road, he would violently throw himself on his knees 
and gnaw the ground; indeed, one never knew what he would do 
next, except that it was certain to be something evil and malicious. 
Sachem, a particularly beautiful chestnut, who ran third for the 
Derby before going to Danebury, was always cunningly seeking to 
take it out of anyone who went near him, but he, happily, had not 
Fritz’s diabolical disposition. 

My friend Mr. Gwyn Saunders-Davies kindly writes to me :— 
“The most peculiar horse I have had, so far as temperament 
goes, was Bridge, a good one when he chose. He was obliged to 
have downs to himself and be kept apart from other horses. It 
was quite amusing to watch him going to his gallops. Ridden bya 
good man, and led by another, he would walk for fifty yards, then 
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stop and look round, and nothing would induce him to move until 
he took it upon himself to do so. The man on his back would pat 
him and talk to him kindly, in fact almost implore him to go on, 
but it was not a bit of good until he so desired himself. He would 
behave like this the whole way to a gallop. On arrival there, the 
boy leading him would slip the leading rein through his bridle, and 
off he would dash like a thunderbolt for about three furlongs, after 
which he would settle down and go steadier, but all the persuasion 
in the world would not make him return for another gallop. He 
considered that one was sufficient, and the rider had to wait patiently 
till the boy with the leading rein arrived where he had stopped 
(which he did considerably slower than Bridge) to lead and coax 
him down again. At first he was fairly good at the gate—didn’t 
quite understand it, I suppose; but after a certain American jockey 
gave him a hiding at Kempton, nothing would persuade him to face 
it again. Kempton Cannon asked for the mount at Newmarket, 
but when the barrier went up Bridge disappeared in the direction of 
Exning, and returned, I believe, to the paddock vié Newmarket 
Railway Station. A certain trainer at Newmarket asked leave to 
have a go at him, suggesting getting him on the ground and half 
killing him. The first day Bridge was quite amenable, enjoying 
the view which was strange to him, and the new people; but after 
a day or two I believe he became worse than ever, missing the kind 
treatment he had received at his old quarters. However, he never 
faced the starter or starting-gate again, and was sold at Newmarket 
December sales, I think to go abroad, after being one year at the 
stud. He was more a queer-tempered horse than a bad one.” 

As lam happy to say is usual, Colonel W. Hall Walker sends 
me an exceptionally interesting reply to my inquiries. He writes :— 
‘‘The main point which suggests itself to me, in all cases of horses 
showing temper, is first of all, what is the cause? For I have traced 
in many cases that the temper was the result of pain, weakness, or 
disease. Take the recent case of Black Arrow ”—and this is a subject 
which awakens the keenest interest. “I feared that his misbehaviour 
might have arisen from the fact that he was afraid to gallop down 
hill, for his feet are rather small for so big a horse. He continued 
to fight, however, when he returned to Foxhill, and it was then dis- 
covered, two days afterwards when I visited him, that a bott-worm 
had formed a lump under the saddle and that the dressing he had 
had with Robinson on his back had burst it. A sore place was the 
natural result, and when I saw him last he was suffering from it. 
This may or may not have been the cause: we shall see—he runs 
next at Derby. I remember many years ago noticing a mare of the 
Duke of Beaufort’s, named Consie, run in the Chester Cup. She was 
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100 yards in front the first time round, but finished nowhere. She 
eventually became a ‘jade’ as they called her, and ran in selling 
hurdle races in Devonshire. She came into my possession and I 
bred from her, but I soon found that she had only one lung, and she 
was given away to a farmer in Ireland, who is, I believe, breeding 
from her still. Her cough was almost perpetual. She was not a 
rogue, but an invalid. 

‘* Vedas was supposed to be a thief—or whatever may be the term 
for a horse that refuses to put it in at the finish. The truth was he 
felt that one of his legs was wrong, and naturally saved it as much 
as possible; when he broke down he went on both legs. As regards 
Vedas, however, let me add that this is surmise on my part, for 
there was no very palpable sign of a bad leg to a casual observer, 
and I made no definite inquiries. 

“Take a different kind of case. One morning I heard a shriek 
coming from Sandboy’s box in Ireland. He was then a three-year- 
old, and the smallest boy did him because he was so quiet. I found 
Sandboy kneeling on the lad, and just saved him in time. What 
was the cause of this sudden demonstration of temper? Next morn- 
ing the horse was in great agony, suffering from an acute attack of 
the second stage of contagious vascular dermatitis, which we mistook 
for a split pastern, as anyone else would who knew nothing of the 
acute stage that this disease (measles) sometimes takes. The horse 
has shown no temper since. In the case of Vedas, just before he 
broke down finally he wore a muzzle all day and the boy was paid 
extra to look after him. 

“TI do not say that all horses that show temper have something 
the matter with them, any more than I would say that all horses 
that have something the matter with them show temper. It depends 
upon the particular character of the horse. I once owned a very 
high-caste Arab called Magic, originally bought by the late Captain 
Hayes of horse-breaking fame. Captain Hayes happened to pass by 
(in India) when the pony was kneeling on his attendant and just 
saved him, brought him to England, and I bought him; and although 
he was in my possession until he died at the age of twenty odd years 
he only showed the same temper on one occasion. That was two or 
three days after we had both taken a very bad fall in a race at Man- 
chester; no doubt the effects of the fall had made him sore (as it 
did me too and does to this day), but I had to rescue the stud groom 
from under him, or undoubtedly the man would have been killed.” 

Here, for the present, we will end, but the subject seems to me 
so interesting that I hope to return to it; and if friends to whom I 
have not written will send me anecdotes and instances I shall be 
greatly obliged. 
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PREJEVALSCK 


MARKET PLACE, 


WITH THE KHIRGIZS OF KHAN TENGRI 


BY LORD O. BEAUCLERK 


In July 1904 I arrived with a friend at the little town of Prejevalsck, 
on Lake Issikul, intending to start from there to shoot round Khan 
Tengri, the big mountain of 24,000 ft. on the Russo-Chinese frontier. 
After posting east by ‘‘tarantass’’ for five days and nights from 
Tashkend, the terminus of the Transcaspian railway, through a 
monotonously flat, treeless, and arid country, meeting an occasional 
Khirgiz caravan, and sometimes passing one of the Russian villages 
of a single street often several miles in length, the road turns south 
and ascends through a pass in the mountains, very like many parts 
of Cape Colony, till it comes suddenly on Lake Issikul. The cool, 
moist atmosphere and vivid green of the landscape are delightful 
after the heat and dust of the steppes. About fifty miles long, and 
half as wide, Issikul is set in an oval of snow-topped mountains, 
their lower slopes covered with pines, and glitters blue under such 
a sky as we get on a fine spring day in England. Cattle are 
browsing knee-deep in the meadows, bright in summer with roses, 
foxglove, poppies, pansies, and many of our English wild flowers, 
and little farmsteads of the Russian settlers are dotted about the 
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basin, which is one of the most fertile and best wheat-growing 
districts in Central Asia. 

Prejevalsck, named after the great explorer Prejevalscky, who 
died here when about to start on an expedition into the Gobi 
desert, lies at the east end of the lake. With its neat little log- 
built houses it looks like a small Norwegian town, and has been laid 
out with broad rectangular streets, their sides watered with rivulets 
and planted with willows, elm, and silver poplars in the admirable 
Russian way. Between five and six thousand feet above sea-level, 
with a good rainfall in summer and a temperate winter, the climate 
is almost perfect. Issikul is the Switzerland of Turkestan, and 
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when there is a railway from Tashkend to Verni, only two days’ 
ride distant across the mountains, no doubt many people will come 
here during the hot weather of the plains. But for the war it 
was to have been begun last October, immediately on the com- 
pletion of the Orenburg-Tashkend line. On the lake, near the 
monument that has been put up to Prejevalscky, some retired Russian 
officers have built themselves chalets, to end their days farming and 
bee-keeping, which are among the great industries of the district. 
Issikul has been formed by a sinking of the ground; under the lake 
is buried a Chinese city of some former age. It is said that the 
lines of the streets are distinctly visible on a clear day; certainly 
fragments of houses and skeletons of men are sometimes washed 
ashore, and many old Buddhist relics, images, and coins have been 
found in the neighbourhood—one a granite statue about ten feet 
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long in a very good state of preservation—besides stone inscriptions 
left by the Nestorian Christians, who penetrated here about the 
twelfth, and disappeared in the fifteenth, century. 

Prejevalsck has a Russian, Sart, and Chinese quarter, with an 
excellent school, attended alike by Russians and Sarts (the native 
traders)—the schoolmaster of which (an ardent zoologist) had in his 
possession alive several kinds of eagles, vultures, and hawks, besides 
roe-deer, several snow-leopards, and a wapiti fawn, most of which 
he was about to send to Hagenbeck, the dealer, of Hamburg. The 
afternoon of our arrival being one of the numerous Russian holidays, 
the Prejevalsckians were promenading in the public gardens, listen- 
ing to a gramophone which had just been imported. It was playing 
“Ta-ra-ra- 
boom-de-ay.”’ 

In spite of 
warnings that 
for Englishmen 
this was an 
inauspicious 
year in which 
to visit the 
remote 
dominions of 
the Czar, all 
responsible 
Russians 
whom we had 
met had been WAPITI GROUND, THIAN SAN MOUNTAINS 
as courteous 
and civil as they invariably are. Only faint echoes of the war 
filtered through in the daily official telegrams (for Prejevalsck is 
connected by. wire direct with St. Petersburg); we had engaged 
an excellent Khirgiz guide, and, after less than a month’s journey 
from London, were only three days from our shooting-ground; so 
that we were congratulating ourselves on having lost no time, when 
our hopes were dashed by the local commandant. Notwithstanding 
his having been asked by the governor of his province to give us any 
help required, this unamiable official—who enjoyed a well-founded 
unpopularity alike among natives and Russians who were unfortu- 
nate enough to live in his district—insisted on believing that we had 
come with some ulterior motive. Although he had promised to get 
us ponies within two days of our arrival, and was ostentatiously 
willing to help us, he, as we soon discovered, put every difficulty in 
our way, summarily imprisoned our Khirgiz guide for having allowed 
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us to engage him, and ordered the natives to have nothing to do 
with us. 

After languishing ten days at Prejevalsck, at the end of which 
time there seemed no better prospect of getting ponies, notwith- 
standing the commandant’s professions that they would be ready 
very soon, we decided (what if only we had known our man we 
should have done before) to go ourselves to the Khirgiz; so 
posted some sixty miles into the mountains towards Khan Tengri. 
All mountain tracks lead to Karkara, the name of the little post- 
station. It liesat the foot of the Thian San range, ina valley about 
six miles broad, and of permanent buildings cannot boast more than 


NATIVES COMING INTO KARKARA 


a few streets of log cabins, a wooden mosque, police-officer’s house, 
and post-station. Though on the same latitude as the south of 
France and not more than seven thousand feet above sea-level, it is 
a very windy and particularly cold place in winter, when the houses 
are often entirely buried in snow fifteen feet deep, and the popula- 


tion reduced to the ‘‘ staroshsta” with his post-boys, and a native 
policeman left in charge of the police-officer’s house. When coming 
back the first week in October, though still comparatively warm in 
the mountains, there was already two feet of snow, the bitterly cold 
winds of winter were blowing, and the last of the high posts which 
mark the track were being put up. But it would be hard to imagine 
a busier or more pretty scene than Karkara in summer. The 
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lower slopes of the mountains which look over the valley are green 
with spruce and mountain-ash; higher up grow shrubs which give 
place to scanty grass, then bare steep slopes of shingle with their 
jagged crags of perpetual snow glittering in the intensely clear air. 
Frosty at night, it is hot though bracing in the daytime, with the 
hailstorms that almost always sweep round Khan Tengri in the 
afternoon. 

Karkara lies too close to the foot of the range for a gocd view; 
a day’s march away, where the range turns due east, the Thian San, 
‘in the wild pomp of mountain majesty,” stretches away along the 


IBEX GROUND, THIAN SAN 


Tekkes Valley as far as the eye can see. The high white cone ot 
Khan Tengri, which towers above the surrounding peaks, is 
generally shrouded in athick haze by day, but can always be seen 
on a moonlight night and on a clear evening, rose-tinted with the 
setting sun long after the country round is in darkness—a scene that 
no pen can do justice to. 

Here from May to August is held the gathering of the Khirgiz 
clans who live on the Russian side of Khan Tengri and at the head 
of the Tekkes Valley. Their innumerable ‘ yourts”’ are pitched 
alongside the snow-fed streams in the valley, which is covered with 
countless horses, cattle, sheep, goats, and camels belonging to those 
who come from the plains of the river Ili, 150 miles away below. 
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Russian and Sart traders occupy the bazaar which has been deserted 
during the winter, and ply a prosperous trade with the natives, who 
come from hundreds of miles round to supply their slender wants sor 
the rest of the year with what little they do not make themselves. 
Here the Khirgiz has his annual hot bath; here cattle are bartered 
and marriages are arranged (a fair price for a wife this year was 
24 cows, 23 horses, and a camel); while disputes are settled, 
tribute collected, and justice administered by the Russian civil 
service officers, who come to Karkara for the summer months. 

The evening we arrived, business was just over for the day; 
two commercial travellers had disposed of a large stock of Singer’s 
sewing :machines, which seem to have penetrated into most 


SLEIGHING TO KARKARA, OCTOBER 


parts of Central Asia; and a drum beaten in the dusk invited an 
expectant crowd to walk up to the entertainment of an enterprising 
cinematographist who was appearing for the first time. The 
Russian officers were more than kind, lent us a ‘‘ yourt ’—the walls 
and floor covered with carpets, which was luxury itself—during the 
two days we had to wait while getting a caravan together; regaled 
us with roe-deer, wild onions, vodka, and vanilla ice made from the 
snow near by (all except the vodka and vanilla the produce of 
Karkara), and invited us to a race-meeting of the natives which was 
to take place next day. 

The Khirgizs are the most intrepid riders on the mountain-side, 
and scramble zig-zag on their ponies over snow and ice on hillsides so 
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steep that the more cautious stranger will ingloriously get off and 
walk. Moreover they are extraordinarily careless about their 
saddlery, and use the most flimsy old bits of leather for stirrup 
leathers and girths, which are constantly breaking—an alarming 
reflection when riding over a more than usually awkward place. 
With very short stirrups, perched on high-pommelled wooden 
saddles on masses of felt, they appear to ride on the principle that 
one can go anywhere with a fall; when they do fall, which is much 
less often than one would expect, perhaps once or twice a day, they 
are off in a moment on the up-hill side, and neither ponies nor men 
ever seem to hurt themselves seriously. Living a wandering and 
pastoral life, horses are a necessity of existence to the Khirgiz; he 


A ‘‘YOURL’’ BEFORE BEING PUT UP 


is literally almost born in the saddle. The women ride oxen, 
carrying their babies a few weeks old strapped on their backs; little 
boys ride calves to round up the others at milking time, when the 
foals are picketed on a long rope; for they ride and eat oxen and 
horses, milk their mares, cows, and sheep, with equal impartiality. 
Growing no grain, the native of the mountains lives almost wholly on 
meat, milk, and cheese, except for what little flour he may sometimes 
buy from the district of Lake Issikul. 

The ‘‘ yourt” of the Khirgiz is a dome-shaped felt tent on a 
wooden framework, with a hole in the top for a chimney; warm in 
winter, and cool in summer, it is the most comfortable of dwellings, 
and owing to its shape will not blow down in the strongest wind, 
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About 18 ft. in diameter, there is plenty of room, a very necessary 
requirement for the Khirgiz’s always numerous family, especially as 
it is often shared by a delicate cow or calf. The contents of a 
“yourt” invariably consist of a gigantic skin of ‘‘ koumiss ” (fer- 
mented mare’s milk), a very large, hairy, and uninviting-looking 
cheese, a large cooking-pot, and a wooden bedstead for the whole 
family, with a great many felt carpets, which make the place very 
comfortable. The only drawback is that it takes over an hour to 
put up, and two oxen to carry it. 

The women, who work harder than the men, move their 
“vourts”” on to fresh grazing-grounds, milk the mares and cows, 
collect fuel, and make felt; while the men round up their stock, 
make a little hay in summer, and hunt the wild sheep (which here, 

though smal- 

ler, approxi- 

mate in type 

the ‘fovis 

poli”? of the 

Tamirs), 

ibex, bear, 

roe-deer, and 

oc- 

casionally a 

tiger is killed 

in the lower 

valleys. The 

wapiti, which 

INTERIOR OF A ‘“YOURT” are only 

found in the 

Altai and Thian San ranges, have been so killed down by 

the natives, who sell their horns when in velvet to the Chinese 

for medicine, that the Russians do not allow stags to be killed; 

but policemen are few and far between, and when a Cossack does 

appear on the scene it is usually to shoot stag himself in May 
or June. 

These occupations are varied by the more venturesome with 
horse-thieving over the border; on the Russian side a horse thief 
gets two years’ imprisonment, in China he is shot at sight. 

In summer they pasture their herds in the plains and on the 
high ground at the head of the valleys above the belt of pine-trees, 
which grow on the north face of the mountains between eight and nine 
thousand feet above sea-level. In winter they abandon the wind- 
swept plains and the high ground for the ravines in the pine-belt 
where the grazing has been left untouched and there are dug-outs 
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and shelter for their stock. Making so little hay, they lose large 
numbers of cattle in a severe winter; though owning enormous 
herds, they are extremely averse from selling any of their stock ; and 
although nominally Mahommetans, from motives of economy 
habitually eat beasts which have died from natural causes. 

It is now some thirty years since Russia took over the govern- 
ment of the country; under her firm military rule, order has been 
produced out of the chaos that formerly reigned amongst the 
mountain tribes ; the native now looks to the Russian Government 
for protection from his own chief, whom indeed he regards rather in the 
light of the tax-collector than as his friend and protector. 1'o every 


KHIRGIZ FAMILY ON THE MARCH 


seventy ‘‘yourts”’ there is a headman, to whom every man of his tribe 
contributes in proportion to his possessions; this headman is in turn 
responsible to his chief (there is a chief to every thousand ‘‘ yourts”’), 
who is answerable to the Russians for the good conduct and tribute 
of his tribe. Even here the passive resister is not unknown. 
Obliged by the Government to provide the wayfarer with a 
“‘yourt ’ and to exchange his tired horses for fresh ones if required, 
the Khirgizs no longer welcome him with the hospitality of the 
Kazaks and Kalmaks who live further east, in Chinese Turkestan. 
More in touch with civilisation, the Khirgizs are less primitive and 
unsophisticated; they do not, like the former, insist on his sharing in 
the dubious joys of ‘‘ koumiss,”’ kill the fatted sheep in his honour, 
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and as a mark of especial favour proffer him fistfuls of fat from the 

family soup-tureen. Nor do they collect his empty sardine tins and 

similar treasures to providé earrings, nécklaces, and ornaments for the 

hair of their wives and daughters. Though it is perhaps ungracious 

to criticise, a Khirgiz feast is something to be remembered rather 

than appreciated at the time by one who has been brought up in a 

land of knives and forks. Everyone sits cross-legged round the 

cooking-pot, and the proceedings begin with conversation and 

‘‘koumiss”’ ; then water is poured over the hands of the guests, the 

host ejaculates something, and all fall to. The host from time to time 

places some unusually succulent morsel in the mouth of a favoured 

guest or of his eldest son, and silence, broken only by the cracking 

of bones, reigns until the end of the repast. Though the mountain 

Khirgizs are 

far superior to 

those who live 

near towns 

and who no 

longer live a 

nomad life, 

even from 

their slight 

contact with 

civilisation 

they have de- 

teriorated. 

Many are like 

Northern 

Europeans in 

appearance, 

with blue eyes and fresh complexions; but most have the straight 

black hair, slit eves, and high cheek-bones of the Mongol. As guides 

they have extremely good sight, and, like all mountain folk, are 

sturdy, active, and very hardy. Though all are polite, and many of 

the headmen are not without dignity, taken en masse they are an 

unattractive race. They are with good reason profoundly distrust- 

ful of each other, and are excitable, quarrelsome, grasping, untruth- 

ful, and lazy to a degree. Attempts have been made on a small 

scaie to work the gold which exists in many places, but only in a 

very desultory way, as no native can be induced to work for any 

length of time. Though they have no money, all possess cattle ; 

there is no poverty, and they have a rooted objection to manual 
labour of any kind. 

The Khirgizs have certain fixed burying-places, for choice near 
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the water supply, where they erect rough mud-tombs over their 
dead—unlike the Kalmaks, who put the body anywhere and cover 
it with a heap 
of stones, in 
which _ they 
put a branch 
with a flag on 
it. But, ex- 
cept that they 
are less inhu- 
man in ap- 
pearance and 
more cleanly 
in their habits, 
they are in all 
respects in- 
ferior to their 
Kalmak 
neighbours, 
whom they affect to despise. It would be hard indeed to find a 
more repulsive human being than the Kalmak of the Thian San. 
He is more Chinese-looking than a Chinese, aggressively inquisitive, 
less polite and intelligent than the Khirgiz, and has apparently no 
religious belief whatever. But he is brave and truthful, two qualities 
which in the Khirgiz are completely wanting. Their ponies, wiry, 
well-balanced little animals, from 123 to 133 hands high, are robbed 
of half their mothers’ milk when foals, only get grass to eat in the 
severest winter, and are never shod; but they will climb all day, and 
their feet will 
last several 
weeks’ work 
amongst the 
rocks. All 
having been 
handled as 
foals, and the 
mares being 
constantly 
milked, the 
droves of 
horses are as 
docile as cat- 
tle, and one 
SKIN OF TIGER SHOT BY NATIVES seldom meets 
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a vicious animal. The natives never let a pony graze until several 
hours after his work; they say that if he is allowed to graze directly, 
he will lie down to slecp after dark, whereas otherwise he will graze 
all night. 

How good they were on the mountain-side we already knew, 
and looked forward to seeing them in such an unexpected réle as flat- 
racers. All the next morning, from every point of the compass, 
troops of natives on horses (many of them two-year-olds), camels, 
and oxen come riding into Karkara; the men with caps trimmed with 
fox or wolf skin, the women with their white headgear concealing 
the lower part of the face; brown of skin, rosy-cheeked with the 


KALMAKS, CHINESE TURKESTAN 


fresh air of the mountains, all are dressed alike in long quilted 
overcoats, baggy leather trousers, and high raw-hide boots in high- 
heeled slippers or mocassins. Many carry falcons, goshawks, or 
eagles on their wrists; with the latter they kill foxes and roe-deer, 
which abound on the edge of the pine-woods. Central Asia is the 
home of hawking, and every colony of ‘‘ yourts” has its falconer; 
one of the Russian officers had once seen an eagle flown at a wolf, 
when the eagle had come off badly. 

By now perhaps two thousand natives are gathered on the 
course ; it is oval, dead flat, and two versts (14 mile) round. Instead 
of rails a ditch has been dug on each side, and with their feet in this 
sit the first row of the crowd, while others stand behind or sit on 
their ponies. 
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FHIRGIZ WOMAN COMING INTO KARKARA 


The first race is the regulation distance, twenty versts, which is 
thirteen to fourteen miles—ten times round the course. To avoid 
confusion in this Homeric contest, ten little flags have been placed 
in the winning post opposite the judge’s box, one of which is taken 
down at the end of each lap, so that spectators may see how much is 
vettobe run. Six prizes, the first 75 roubles (£7 Ios.), the second 60, 


and so on, are given; and as there are no weights or handicaps there 


KHIRGIZ FALCONERS WITH EAGLE 
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is every inducement for each pony to be ridden out to the bitter end 
of the fourteen miles. Each starter, grass-fed, ungroomed, its forelock, 
mane, and tail adorned with a bow, is led forward by its owner, 
who deposits a rouble, when a white jacket on which is a large 
number that is easily seen is put on the jockey, a small boy of about 
four stone. The start is fixed for 11 a.m., as many natives come 
long distances and go back home that night; but it is an hour 
after time before the thirty-eight starters line up. An eccentric 
old man appears on the course, and some musicians chant a 
dirge-like song to the accompaniment of some stringed instru- 
ments, but these are promptly removed by the Cossacks keeping the 
course. The boys are as anxious to get a good start as if the race 
were five furlongs, but at the first attempt they are off. A cry of 
“Hoosh!” 
rises from the 
crowd, and the 
boys, crouch- 
ing on their 
ponies’ necks, 
vigorously flog 
their mounts 
and yell 
shrilly. (This 
they continue 
to do, all of 
them who can, 
to the end of 


the fourteen 
KARKARA RACES—THE CROWD miles.) From 


time to time 
an exasperated owner runs out and exhorts his boy to come along, 
or words to that effect, while the crowd shout comments in high, 
guttural voices, and make bets. This is done in the form of cattle, 
so perhaps an ox to a sheep would represent an 8 to I chance. 
After six miles or so, half the field are out of it. Every now and 
then, when passing the judge’s box, where the crowd is gathered, 
a pony whips round and gets rid of his jockey, who is hurriedly got 
out of the way of the ones behind. Eventually, at the last lap, after 
going twelve miles, the race lies between two, a roan and a brown, of 
whom the roan wins amid great enthusiasm by a length. Thetime, 
33 min. for the fourteen miles, seems extraordinarily good for a grass- 
fed pony of under thirteen hands—so good that the distance must 
be measured along the middle of the course, and not on the inside 
as the race is run; and the jockey showed symptoms of greater 
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SPECTATORS, KARKARA RACES 


exhaustion than his pony—perhaps after his superabundant energy 
in the saddle this was not surprising. 

Though these weekly races have been held for generations by 
the natives at Karkara, it is only two years since such improvements 
as the dug-out course, numbered jackets, flags to mark the number 


STARTERS, KARKARA RACES 
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of laps covered, etc., have been introduced, thanks to the Russian 
chief of police, who takes great interest in the races, and acts as 
steward, judge, starter, and clerk of the course combined ! 


KARKARA RACES—THE RACE 


A pony costs 30s. to £4, (an ox, a sturdy little beast rather 
smaller than a Guernsey, 30s., and a sheep, 4s.).. The time is never 
more than 34 min. for the regulation fourteen miles, and the winner is 
nearly always mountain-bred ; while sometimes races of twenty-five 


and even thirty versts (twenty miles) are held. The second and only 
other race was for pacing, for Russians and Sarts. The course was 
four versts and the time 10 min. 

Immediately after this the old man and musicians appear once 
more before the judge’s box, the prizes are given away, and soon the 
valley is black with little knots of horsemen jogging homewards. 

Short-distance racing is popular at Newmarket; it has not yet 
reached Karkara. 


THE WINNER 
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STRANGE STORIES OF SPORT 


VIII.—NABOTH’S VINEYARD 
BY FRANK SAVILE 


JouHN OsporNe’s face was illuminated with a great content. He 
sat back in his chair, puffing at his after-dinner cigar with the quiet 
enjoyment of a man whose to-morrow holds out every prospect of 
pleasure, after a virtuous to-day spent in winding up business toils to 
make that to-morrow a possibility.  Bluntly he was a busy man of 
affairs, whose infrequent holidays had to be carved out of his strenuous 
life with foresight and precision, and of these few weeks of relaxation 
he valued none more than those he spent with his lifeiong friend Alfred 
Warburton, Squire of Blakesea, and the owner of the manor of that 
name. He took a pull at his whisky-and-soda and nodded to his 
companion beamingly. 

‘* Here’s to to-morrow’s sport !”’ he said, as he drank. 

Warburton nodded back cordially, but a doubtful little frown 
clouded his face as he put his lips to his own glass. ‘‘ You mustn’t 
expect too much, old chap,” he answered, with a tiny shrug. 

Osborne showed surprise. 

“What?” he cried. ‘‘Aren’t we going to shoot the Arenside 
beat?” 

“‘ Certainly,” said Warburton. ‘‘ We’ve done that every year 
when you comeas a matter of course. But——”’ He concluded with 
another silent lift of his big shoulders. 

“We got forty-six brace to our own two guns last year,” per- 
sisted his companion, ‘‘and you told me yourself that birds had 
nested well and come on splendidly. It will be quite good enough 
for me if we can repeat last year’s record.” 

Warburton made a gesture of agreement. 

‘* And for me too,” he replied. ‘‘ But things were very different 
last year.” 

“‘ Different ? Of course they were—it wasn’t anything like such a 
good season—we ought to add fifty per cent. to our bag by my 
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calculation,”’ said his friend. ‘It must be something deuced queer 
to spoil that beat in the best year for the last ten.” 

“Not so very queer, after all, in these days of agricultural 
depression. This countryside isn’t what it was, old boy. You 
forget that Buckleigh was sold last autumn.” 

“‘ Buckleigh—Buckleigh sold! You mean to tell me that Lord 
Layne has parted with a property which his ancestors have held 
for six centuries or more?” 

“He couldn’t help himself. What with mortgages and 
charges for younger sons there was nothing to be done but break 
the entail and realise. My neighbour is not Layne any longer,” 
said Warburton, with a significant inflection. 

is it?” cried Osborne. ‘‘ Not some infernal——’ 

“It’s Mr. Esmond Maurice,” interrupted Warburton. ‘At 
least that is the name that appears on his visiting cards. But I 
believe there’s a register of births in Whitechapel referring to a 
son of Ezra Morris who was called after his father. I have 
every reason to think that the owner of Buckleigh is the same man.” 

Osborne set down his glass with a thud. 

“Good heavens!” he lamented, heavily. Buckleigh in such 
hands! Buckleigh of all places—a house that’s never so much as 
seen one of these modern millionaires inside its doors, if all one’s 
heard of Layne is true! But what in the name of wonder has that 
got to do with you and Arenside ?”’ 

** Maurice is not a sportsman,” said Warburton, tersely. 

“‘Doesn’t he try?” demanded Osborne. “ After all, though 
there are bad hats enough among his kind, it’s no more than 
justice to say that there are also dozens of decent self-made men 
who 


‘‘He tries—after his own fashion,” interrupted Warburton, 
‘but that merely consists in seeing how high the Buckleigh bags 
can figure in the papers. I take it that he considers all things fair 
in love, war, and—shooting.” 

“‘The insufferable beast!’ sniffed Osborne. ‘‘ But now you 
haven’t told how that affects you. He isn’t the owner of Arenside.” 

** But would very much like to be,” retorted Warburton, “and 
that’s where the trouble begins. I suppose I’m an old fogey; but 
certainly the methods of the modern business man are a revelation 
tome. He came—he settled down—and I—didn’t call. There was 
that affair of the National and Universal Corporation in which he 
was mixed up only a year ago, and not less than three of my own 
personal friends had been hard hit and half ruined by it. I thought 
I saw no reason to cultivate such a neighbour. He wasn’t put 
about by that. He came and called on me.” ; 
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“What an excellent Christian spirit!’’ commented Osborne. 
“Well?” 

‘He came in with what I suppose he considered an air of hearty 
bluffness, said he had been considering a letter to me for overa 
week, and had come to the conclusion that an ounce of talk was 
worth a pound of ink. He believed, so it appears, in straight busi- 
ness between man and man, and, if you wanted a thing, to ask for 
it. Would I sell Arenside because it cut in between his hill spinneys 
and the Welton farms ? He was prepared to give a shade over the 
market price for a quick sale.” 

Osborne chuckled. ‘‘ The artless soul!” he said, sarcastically. 
“Of course you immediately offered to close the bargain over a 
sound glass of sherry wine.” 

Warburton smiled. 

‘‘T explained as succinctly as I could that Arenside had be- 
longed to my forbears since Henry VIII. sat upon the throne, and 
that I was likely to be as tenacious as any of my ancestors. He was 
by no means disconcerted—he merely doubled his terms. He said 
frankly that he must have it and that he looked to my gentlemanly 
feeling not to overcharge him, though he admired my commercial 
tact. It was only when I finally convinced him that nothing on 
earth would induce me to sell a foot of land that the veneer 
warped in places and showed the hooligan beneath. I was edging 
him gently towards the door. 

*** Look here, Mr. Warburton,’ he said, as I got him on to the 
step, ‘that Arenside land between Buckleigh and Welton is like a 
small nut in the jaws of a big pair of crackers. And I own the 
crackers.’ 


*** And I the nut,’ said I, quietly. ‘I’m sorry it inconveniences 


you. 

‘He hoisted himself up into his mail phaeton, and gave me 
a very ugly look. 

***T don’t often pose as a prophet,’ he said, ‘ but I think you'll 
be sorrier.’ 

*““* Indeed,’ said I politely. ‘When?’ 

*** When I crack it,’ he answered, and gave the horses a flick. 

‘‘That is the last I have seen of the gentleman; but he hasn’t 
by any means forgotten me.” 

The look of interest was growing keen on Osborne’s face. He 
leaned forward. ‘“‘ He’s begun to hit below the belt ? ” he hazarded. 

Warburton nodded. 

“Exactly,” he agreed. ‘‘ Money can do pretty well everything 
if you want queer things done. He began in the nesting season. 
Every egg-stealer in the district seemed suddenly to concentrate his 
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energies upon my land. We caught one ortwo. They paid their 
fines complacently, and within two weeks were caught again. They 
were prettily heavily docked by the bench the second time, and 
warned that the third occasion would mean gaol. They retired else- 
where, but others took their places. It grew such a scandal that the 
magistrates trebled the penalties. The grinning rascals paid up 
without a murmur, and every respectable man in the countryside 
knew where the cash came from as certainly as if he had seen 
Maurice hand it over; but there was nothing to be done. In June 
he tried other tactics. Two confounded village loafers, who 
notoriously had not a penny to bless themselves with, claimed a 
right of way across Arenside, tore up my fence, and when I prose- 
cuted, carried the matter, on appeal, to a higher court. I had to 
spend quite as much as I regained in costs to win my case, and the 
beggars managed to get an injunction to prevent my closing what 
they called the road while the action was pending. So for six weeks 
any villager who chose—and to their honour I'll say that hardly a 
respectable man took advantage of it—could wander across Arenside 
with his dog while the young coveys were feeding. How many 
were given half-a-crown to do so I don’t know, but there were 
sufficient of them to scare half the young birds over the border. 
Finally, he set his keepers in relays to haunt the surrounding 
marshes before the pheasants were turned into his own spinneys, 
and they had instructions to blaze away at vermin with black 
powder all day and every day. Most of the time they were firing 
royal salutes at the open sky, but the consequences were what he 
calculated they would be—namely, that the few birds left on Aren- 
side refuse to go within a mile of the gorse beside the woodlands, 
and in that way two of our best beats have become empty and 
useless to us. So for the present I think I may say that my 
ingenious neighbour has gone far to fulfil his own prophecy.” 

Osborne’s face had grown longer and longer as the recital 
proceeded. As Warburton concluded, his friend’s expression 
exhibited wrath at its extremest tension. He swore resoundingly. 

outrageous scoundrel!” he spluttered. ‘‘ And you mean 
to tell me that nothing can be done to dish him—that you're going 
to sit down under it and smile ? ” 

For the third time that evening Warburton answered his friend 
with a shrug. 

“What ts to be done?” he answered, pessimistically. ‘‘ He’s 
cut by the neighbourhood ; for that he cares not a snap of his thick 
fingers. Beyond publishing the story of his misdeeds as widely as 
possible I see no penalty that will reach him. He has his own 
friends, and the opinion of the countryside simply doesn’t affect him,” 
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‘‘Then you mean to tell me that you are doing—nothing ?” 
exploded Osborne. 

Warburton answered with his rueful smile and a little nod. 

Osborne flung the end of his cigar in the grate. He finished 
his whisky at a gulp, and reached for his bedroom candle. 

“If I hadn’t more resolution and pluck than that,” he declared, 
‘I'd burn all my briefs and turn navvy! If J don’t think of a way 
of settling the brute before I’m twenty-four hours older, write me down 
‘Idiot’ with a capital ‘I.’ And now for bed, my boy. Good-night !” 


* * 


The next morning, about eleven o'clock, the two friends. 
attended by the two keepers and a couple of spaniels, approachec| 
the broad dip between the slopes of Welton on one side and Buck 
leigh Spinneys on the other. So far matters had gone satisfactorily. 
Partridges had not been plentiful, but had lain fairly well. Both 
guns were in good form. The bag, after two hours, amounted to 
fifteen brace, while the best beat lay untouched before them. But 
Warburton’s cheery face began to cloud as they approached the 
debatable land. 

‘The beggar’s been so uncommon quiet lately,” he confided to 
his companion, ‘‘ that I can’t help suspecting trouble is brewing. 
Two of my men watched here all night, or I daresay he would 
have hired some of his poaching protégés to drive it.’ 

‘*Humph,” grunted Osborne, and would have proceeded to 
other remarks, but a covey suddenly arose and claimed his attention. 
Four shots rang out in the quiet, and four birds were summarily 
retrieved by the eager spaniels. But in the act of reloading War- 
burton made a sudden exclamation. 

“Good Lord! look at that!” he shouted. 

Osborne, following the direction of his friend’s gaze, saw a dark 
object rising smartly upon the breeze from the direction of the Buck- 
leigh Woods. He echoed Warburton’s surprise. 

“The beggar’s kiting—actually kiting on the first of Septem- 
ber,” he declaimed. ‘‘ The unmitigated ruffian! ” 

“Yes,” agreed Warburton, quietly. “‘ And do you observe that 
the kite is strung out to float over my land, not his.” 

‘I don’t quite follow his object there,” said Osborne. ‘‘ The 
kite will only make your birds lie till we flush them.” 

‘‘ Possibly—for to-day,” said his companion ; “‘ but think of the 
future. What is to prevent his flying his kite to-morrow, and the 
next day, and so on ad infinitum. I don’t need to remind you that 
even at the end of the season you can’t kite any land more than 
twice without making birds shy of it for months.” 
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Osborne was still staring at the dark object which swung 
against the sky. He was muttering below his breath. Suddenly, 
out of the distance, came the sound of half-a-dozen shots—from the 
Welton side of the valley this time. 

The two friends were standing upon a knoll which commanded 
the mile of narrow meadows which flanked the Aren brook. As the 
shots were fired they could see a covey rise and burst into terrified 
flight, the birds making singly for the cover of the hedges. The 
floating kite rose and fell jerkily upon the breeze as if a derisive 
finger controlled the string. 

“Now do you understand?” said Warburton, significantly. 
‘“‘ He is flying his kite from one side of the valley ; he has posted his 
guns on the other. As soon as the coveys cower he gets as near 
them as he can, and from his own land shoots in their direction. 
Before an hour is over he will have every bird on the place scared 
out of its senses and as wild as a hawk; not to mention that the 
half of them will have run and skulked up the valley on to his own 
pastures beyond!” 

Osborne’s honest face was crimson with rage. 

“It’s an outrage!’ he stormed. ‘It’s misdemeanour—it’s 
trespass—there must be some law against it—I tell you I——” 

“And I tell you that, for the present at any rate, there is 
nothing to be done,” said Warburton, calmly. ‘‘ But for goodness’ 
sake don’t let us look as if we were dished. Come on and take 
no notice.” 

Osborne gave a gulp and pulled himself together. The two 
friends continued to walk in line as if such a thing as a kite did not 
exist within the United Kingdom. Here and there they flushed single 
birds which rose with the quick, snipe-like dash of the kited partridge; 
but Osborne’s feelings worked disastrously upon his shooting. Before 
they reached the end of the valley he had missed five decent chances 
out of ten, and his feelings were by no means ameliorated as the 
sound of a laugh echoed from behind the hedge. 

‘*Turn here,” said Warburton, tersely, as they reached a huge, 
uncut ox-fence; and the two faced about the way they had come. 
Suddenly a hail came from behind the thick barrier of quicks. 

**Mornin,’ Warburton, mornin’,” cried a voice. ‘* How’s sport 
your side of the bed ?” 

Osborne looked round. A thick-framed, coarse-looking man in 
violent tweeds was standing peering over the fence, while round him 
a group of keepers stood and sniggered a little shamefacedly behind 
their fingers. A look of beaming content was upon the big man’s 
features. He cocked his eye upward and winked derisively towards 
the soaring kite above their heads. 
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Warburton’s reply held no inflection of wrath. 
“Good morning,” he said, sedately. ‘‘ We are doing fairly well, 
thank you. I should be much obliged if you would try to float your 
kite over your own land.” 

The big man laughed hoarsely. 

** Sorry,” he gurgled, ‘‘ awfully sorry. It’s impossible to control 
the wind, isn’t it? I’m new to this sort of thing, you see, but I think 
it’s a deuced fine way of getting birds to lie. What?” 

‘It's a device I have never seen employed at this time of year 
by gentlemen,” interposed Osborne, “but it appears to give you 
satisfaction.” 

Maurice stared at him insolently. 

** Perhaps not, Mr.—er—What’s-your-name,” he replied. ‘‘ But 
I can tell you this—it’s thundering fine sport!” Emitting another 
throaty chuckle, he turned to give the pair a direct view of his tweed- 
covered back. Yielding to an admonitory twitch upon his elbow 
from Warburton, Osborne suffered himself to be edged away without 
giving vent to the words which were burning his tongue. But as 
they drew out of earshot he boiled over intoa perfect flood of entirely 
indefensible language. 

‘It’s incredible—it’s monstrous!”’ he concluded, as his cata- 
logue of expletives failed him. ‘‘I didn’t believe such absolute 
bounders existed outside Pentonville. But look here, old man—you 
must best him. Give me a free hand, and I'll promise you he shall 
have such a surprise later on as will make the little account between 
you show such a credit on your side the ledger as will entirely wipe 
out the few brace he’s robbed you of to-day!” 

Warburton looked a little incredulous. 

‘“How?”’ he said, bluntly. 

‘*For the present that’s my affair,” said his friend, ‘but you 
shall know all in good time. The principal thing I wish to know 
now is if these spinneys on our left are the ones where they get the 
big rise of the season—if that isn’t the famous Collier’s clump that 
we've all heard of?” 

Warburton nodded. 

‘** Yes—that’s the one they drive to by progressive beats all day,” 
he said. ‘‘ Last time I shot with Layne we got eight hundred birds 
there in five and twenty minutes.” 

“Exactly,” said Osborne. ‘And now, if you don’t mind, we'll 
leave further discussion of an unpleasant subject till evening. My 
plans are as good as complete. Let’s get away from the land this 
scoundrel has poisoned with his villainies, and see what we can do 
where we're fairly out of his reach.” 

Late that evening the two friends were contemplating each other 
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over the rims of their respective glasses. For ten minutes Osborne 
had been speaking with entire satisfaction to himself, but on War- 
burton’s face there was a distinct tinge of doubt coupled with 
amusement. 

‘* It’s most ingenious,” he admitted. ‘‘ Most original. But it’s 
hardly playing the game, is it?” 

“ Original! Playing the game!’ echoed Osborne. ‘‘ Why, the 
beggar himself suggested it!” 

Warburton shrugged his shoulders with an air of indecision. 

“Well, I suppose he did,” he allowed, grinning. ‘*‘ But——” 

‘There are no buts,” contradicted Osborne, stoutiy. ‘‘ The 
facts are too well known to the countryside for any of your neigh- 
bours to put any blame on you. And, if you like, go away and leave 
me to bear the brunt of it. I don’t think my reputation is likely to 
suffer in dealing with human vermin like this creature.” 

Warburton shook his head. 

‘“‘T don’t think I should care to go away,” he said, slowly. 

not?” 

The Squire’s grin broadened. 

‘‘ Well, to tell you the truth, old man,” he said, guiltily, ‘I 
wouldn’t miss it—if you do bring it off—for half my yearly income.” 
* * 

Seven weeks later the two friends were contemplating each 
other in much the same positions as they had occupied on the even- 
ing of the first of September. But the smoking-room wore the aspect 
of a haunt of commerce. Brown paper was littered about in rolls. 
Huge thin packing cases were stacked against each other and against 
the walls. Thick balls of stout twine were heaped upon the table. 
And in the middle of this varied assortment of articles, which was 
the personal property of Mr. John Osborne, that gentleman sat 
exuding complacent content from every feature. 

‘*Your note only gave me the bare announcement that he was 
to shoot the spinneys to-morrow,” he was saying, ‘‘ but I've had all 
these arrangements ready for the last fortnight. Just as well I have. 
He’s early enough—the leaf’s not half off most of the trees yet.” 

‘‘ He’s managed to get hold of the Duke of Musselbuck,” ex- 
plained Warburton, ‘‘and, as His most graceful Grace is off to 
South Africa in a week, it was a case of now or never. Fancy a man 
of Musselbuck’s name allowing himself to be mixed up with such a 
beast as Maurice!” 

** Musselbuck ? Why, he’s our friend’s prime draw—his leading 
guinea-pig,” said Osborne. “All the city knows that. Well, his 
ducal life has been a fairly eventful one, but I’ll dare swear that the 
surprise he’ll get to-morrow will beat anything he’s confronted yet.” 
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Warburton sniggered. 

**T don’t know now that it isn’t a bit too thick,” he wavered. 

“ Thick!”’ exploded Osborne;” ‘it’s not a quarter as thick as 
that bloated brute’s hide or his conceit. He’ll be the laughing- 
stock of sporting England!” 

Possibly ; but——”’ 

“And I its admiration,” added Osborne, complacently, as he 


rose to his feet and made the first move for bed. 
* * * 


* 


Buckleigh Woods wore an air of great animation. The white- 
smocked beaters were gathered at the far end of the long copse, 
and the guns and their loaders were being lined out on its western 
edge. Spaniels and retrievers stood in leash or wandered humbly 
at their masters’ heels, and not too far away the game-cart—and 
that very modern innovation, the refreshment-van—made an appear- 
ance. The master of all this display was in high feather and good 
humour. 

“Tf we don’t beat all old Layne’s records by a thousand head 
to-day,” he said, as he left the Duke of Musselbuck in position, 
‘*call me a Dutchman! ” 

His grace smiled cordially, and reflected that he might have 
done so without deviating very far from facts, the late Ezra Morris, 
in spite of his son’s British patriotism, having laid the foundations 
of his commercial success in a rag-and-bone shop in Amsterdam. 
But the guest amiably kept his thoughts to himself as he watched 
his host souse himself upon his shooting-stool fifty yards away and 
raise the starting whistle to his mouth. 

At the signal, the line of beaters rocked forward. The under- 
growth crashed: the rattle of two score sticks rapped upon the 
saplings; heated injunctions from the head keeper to keep rank 
were passed from mouth to mouth in forceful undertones. Rabbits 
showed white scuts as they twisted from tussock to tussock, and the 
patter of birds legging it hastily towards the spinney’s end came 
gratefully to the listening guns. An old cock swung up through the 
branches, turned a glossy breast to the sun, and came sliding across 
the ride thirty feet up. Musselbuck’s gun flipped to his shoulder. 
Almost before the report sank into the echoes the bird turned, 
making a graceful parabola, and crashed into the bracken at his 
back. 

Another followed and another. The brown hens began ta 
imitate the example of their more reckless lords. They whirred 
up by twos, by fours, by fives, by tens, and by twenties. The inter- 
mittent rattle of shots became a continual fusillade. But few 
fell as neatly as that’ first bold champion, save, indeed, to his 
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executioner. Musselbuck was the only man present to whom 
shooting had not come as a hard-earned experience, but as a life- 
long recreation. Mr. Maurice’s City friends, thick in the neck and 
broad in the waist, turned watery eyes to the sky. They banged 
and banged again. Profanity was loud: execrations followed the 
missed or tailored birds—and they were many. But in such a cloud 
of targets it was impossible to miss utterly. Apart from Mussel- 
buck’s well-killed contribution, a good few birds were added to the 
bag by dint of dog or keeper. And Maurice was still quite content. 

‘‘The beggars are only going on to the clump,” he remarked, 
calmly, as a huge rise split over the heads of two incompetent guns 
almost unharmed. ‘‘ We shall see them all again.” 

Ten minutes later the hurried pick-up was over, the guns had 
been moved forward to new positions, and the next drive was in full 
progress. In its details it presented few variations from the first 
one, save that the City Fathers, warming to their work, grew more 
sarcastic over their friends’ misses and more expletive over their 
own. And at the end of it the host’s face was not quite so com- 
placent. Unless the slaughter grew more deadly by at least fifty 
per cent., any hope of a record was out of the question. But the 
thought of the clump rise animated his hopes. If the birds only 
rose in the solid battalions which his keeper—and the amount of 
his egg bills—led him to expect, the biggest duffers on earth could 
scarcely help doing adequate damage in the browning of them. 
Through five similar beats the morning drew on to its much- 
anticipated close. Flight after flight of uninjured birds had gone 
forward, and the head keeper’s face was crimson, and his sotto-voce 
anathemas almost blood-curdling in their intensity. But he, too, 
was telling himself that the clump must make up in some degree 
for the first few disappointments. Leaving his master, he hurried 
forward to interrogate the stops who encircled the far side of the 
famous spinney, and to hear their reports. He came back, his 
lowering visage a shade or two less frowning. 

‘‘There’s a matter of fifteen hundred birds at least in them 
few acres,” he announced. ‘‘ The men say they never saw them 
run in sweeter, sir. If only the gentlemen will contrive to hit ’em, 
I’ll promise you as there will be such a rise as Lord Layne never 
saw in ‘is life.” 

Maurice nodded importantly. 

‘* Now, you fellows,” he announced to his assembled friends, 
“you've simply got to make the best of this next spinney. My 
expenses for this shoot ain’t one penny under five thousand pounds, 
and if you’re going to do no better than you have done, I might as 
well have chucked the money down a sewer.” 
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There was a subdued murmur from the financial magnates 

which finally ended by simply swelling into a chorus of approval 
of a suggestion from Mr. Moses Backstein, the well-known outside 
broker. This, it need hardly be explained, consisted in directing 
their attention to the conveniently situated luncheon van. Ina 
body, all the guns save Musselbuck and his host moved off to obtain 
such tonics as would “clear” their faulty vision. Ogden, the head 
keeper, watched their departure with a certain doubtfulness. 

‘I do hope as they’ll do better, sir,” he said, wistfully. ‘‘ There’s 
Squire Warburton and half a dozen men down on Arenside, looking 
on.” 

Maurice’s face deepened in colour. 

“No?” he said, eagerly. ‘‘ Well, we’ll show them what’ll turn 
their envious visages green, I hope.” 

He turned to his guest and began to give him a somewhat 
fantastic account of the prowess with which he had dished “ that 
selfish old fossil from Blakesea.” The duke listened imperturbably, 
but annoyed his host by entirely failing to laugh where Maurice 
considered that his brightest points were made.” ‘‘ Monstrous 
amusin’? What?" concluded the master of Buckleigh; and 
Musselbuck agreed with stony calm. 

‘Oh, monstrous,” he echoed, blandly, and wheeled to greet the 
returning carousetrs. 

They all wore an air of grim confidence born of their libations, 
With renewed instructions—one might also say threats—from their 
leader, they were conducted to their stations, where their loaders, 
it was noticeable, greeted them with a deference not altogether 
untinged with anxiety. Maurice gave a last look round. Suddenly 
Musselbuck, who was next him, gave him a hail. 

‘‘ What game is your friend in the valley playing ? ” he queried, 
and made a gesture in the direction of the foot of the slope. 

Maurice trotted forward and stared in his turn. His eyes grew 
rounder and his cheeks redder as he looked. 

A balloon was rising gaily upon the wind, but such a one! 
Its great wings stretched twenty feet from tip to tip. Its tail 
swung out illimitably. Its great head, garnished with a fiercely 
curved beak, showed a wicked eye, which even at that distance was 
red and menacing. And the thing was rising rapidly, soaring 
upon the faint breeze into a position which would bring it directly 

over the clump! 

Maurice broke out into a passion of blasphemy which nearly 
choked him. The Duke, viewing developments with an impartial 
eye, was pleased to show signs of intense amusement. 

“‘ That’s not all!” he cried, suddenly. ‘ There’s another one! ” 
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It was too true. The semblance of another feathered monster 
was arising, not far from the first, and this was quickly followed by 
a third. Before the situation had been prolonged another three 
minutes half a dozen of the hawk-like objects had taken the air and 
were straining at the cords which gently insinuated them into 
position. They practically surrounded the clump. Musselbuck 
handed his gun to his loader, sat down, and laughed till the tears 
came. 

**Oh, it’s neat! It’s damned neat!’ he chuckled. ‘‘ Maurice, 
my boy, your famous rise is bust up—diddled—done for! He’s 
utterly queered your pitch!” 

Maurice poured blasphemy upon blasphemy till he was hoarse. 
He shouted, he called gods and men to witness the disgraceful, un- 
sportsmanlike, ungentlemanlike, un-British outrage which was being 
perpetrated upon him. He called wildly upon his friends to shoot 
ai the hideous monsters in the wild hope of bursting the bags; he 
denounced the abject inaction of his keepers; he called upon them 
to sally forth and fall upon his adversaries if they had to go to gaol 
for it. He promised a pension to the man who would shoot 
Warburton on the spot ! 

And through it all Musselbuck continued to laugh with a whole- 
hearted enjoyment in which Maurice’s own friends, thinking a Duke 

‘no mean source to take a cue from, were soon prevailed upon to join. 
At last His Grace managed to pull himself together. 

‘“* Look here!” he said, “‘ the more you storm and rave the more 
your neighbours in the valley are hugging themselves. Drive the 
clump—drive it and make no sign. The birds won't rise into the 
open—you can’t expect it, but at least we shall get a little shooting 
on those that fly low to the next cover, and if these gentlemen like 
to massacre a few runners—why, they’ll have every opportunity.” 

It took ten minutes of profuse argument to get the heated 
Maurice to see reason, but it was finally allowed to prevail. The 
guns returned to their stations, the beaters were whistled in, and the 
drive began. It is probable that a beat like it has never taken place 
in the British Isles before. A fine old cock was the first to get up. 
His shrill call of affright as he viewed the hovering monsters intent 
upon his blood echoed down to the clustering hens below. He 
dived swiftly into the foliage, wheeled like a woodcock, and plunged 
back whence he had come. The mob of pheasants skulked and 
scuttled into the tussocks, clucking wildly. 

A grinning beater stuck his pole under a bird and levered it 
into the air. It fluttered squawking through the branches, and fell 
upon another beater’s head! Knowing old cocks, the experience 
of years at fault in the face of this entirely new and horrible 
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development, flew low through the undergrowth like shuttles 
through a loom. Prodded hens, refusing to get forward, broke back 
between the beater’s very feet! Here and there a bird or two, 
crazed into recklessness, burst into the open and skimmed franti- 
cally towards the cover from which they had been originally driven, 
but these exceptions were few and far between. The main mass of 
pheasants ran and scrambled to and fro like cornered rats on a barn 
floor, and the orderly rank of beaters was broken into the sem- 
blance of a disordered riot. The men lost control of themselves. 
They shouted their amusement: they laughed, they struck wildly 
at the flustered birds: they exchanged rustic witticisms of the 
bluntest as they thrust and hammered through the bush and bracken. 
Finally, with a frantic bolt, a dozen cocks raced upon their feet 
into the open. 

And that was the beginning of the end. 

Following this bold lead, by dozens and scores the birds took to 
their heels, and with fearful eyes cocked at the menacing sky fairly 
legged it across the open, squeaking their terrors like cat-hunted 
mice. Men or dogs could not stem the torrent or induce them to 
rise a yard. For minutes the ceaseless stream of traffic continued, 
and by the end of it fifty scared birds, crouching in tussocks and 
rabbit holes, were all that were left of the fifteen hundred which 
had aroused Maurice’s fond aspirations of half-an-hour before. 
Less than two score were brought to bag, and of these twenty 
had been shamelessly shot as they ran. The famous rise at 
Collier’s Clump was over ! 

As the last of the scanty bag was laid in the meagre rows of 
slain Maurice flung down his gun. He looked round the circle of 
his friends. From Musselbuck to Backstein he stared, and met no 
sign of sympathy, save what was almost entirely smothered by 
unfettered amusement. The grins which confronted him were wide 
and liberal. 

A sudden resolution seemed to stiffen him. He turned and 
walked off down the slope into the valley, in spite of admonitory 
calls which earnestly advised his return. 

Osborne turned from the string he was manipulating deftly to 
see him coming. He handed it toa keeper and lounged forward. 
Maurice glared at him. 

*“T want Mr. Warburton,” he said, curtly. 

*‘ Sorry,” explained Osborne. ‘‘A few minutes ago pressing 
business took him home.” 

Maurice’s bosom heaved. 

**Then I suppose I’m to thank you for this—this outrage ?”’ 
he demanded. 
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“Eh?” said Osborne, with stolid surprise. ‘I hardly follow 
you. I’m newtothis sort of thing, of course; but I think it’s a 
deuced fine way of getting birds to lie. What?” 

The veins swelled beneath Maurice’s thick hide. 

“T tell you what it is,” he shouted; ‘it’s the most damnable, 
ruffianlike, unsportsmanlike proceeding that ever disgraced a country- 
side! That’s what it is!” 

Osborne nodded his head with an air of cordial agreement. 

“Perhaps it is, Mr.—er—What’s-your-name,” he drawled, 
pleasantly ; ‘“‘but I have your word for it that it’s also thundering 
fine sport,” and so stood with folded arms, a picture of satisfaction 
incarnate, as the other turned away panting, and breasted slowly up 
the hill into his empty wood. 

* * 

Six hours later Osborne was standing in the smoking-room, 
examining certain parcels witha regretful eye. As Warburton came 
in he looked up and sighed. 

“I’m almost sorry there was no wind for the kites to-day,” he 
complained. ‘“ If there had been they would have helped to astonish 
his weak mind and his pheasants even more!” 

Warburton laughed. 

*‘ John, my boy, I don’t know which has triumphed most 
to-day—your malice or your ingenuity. If the former, then you 
will not be as gratified as I am by this,” and he waved a note 
towards him. 

Osborne looked at it. 

** Who’s it from ? ” he demanded. 

Musselbuck,” replied Warburton. Listen: 


My DEAR WARBURTON, 


At Eton we were not unfriendly, and I am sorry that later 
years have taken us very far apart. I look, however, to the 
memory of schoolboy days to smooth the path of mediator, a réle 
which to-day’s events have thrust upon me. Maurice is a pas- 
sionate man, but not unbusinesslike. He realises that you have 
the whip hand of him. Will you take his apology for former 
unpleasantness, his assurance that it shall not be repeated, and 
agree to call the battle drawn? If you can you will earn the 
gratitude of one who would still like to subscribe himself 

Your friend, 
MUSSELBUCK.’” 
Warburton looked at his friend. 
“Is that satisfactory ?”’ he said, cheerily. 
*Humph,” grunted Osborne. 
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DREAMWOLD 


BY E. ALEXANDER POWELL, F-.R.G.S. 


DREAMWOLD is the farm of Thomas W. Lawson, the American 
sportsman and financier. It consists of eight hundred acres of 
made land, situated some thirty miles from Boston on the south 
shore of Massachusetts Bay. Though of comparatively small 
acreage, it is the finest gentleman-farmer’s place in America, bar 
none; for perfection of equipment it is approached by no farm on 
earth. Its livestock is the best that experts can select and money 
can buy. The Dreamwold stables contain the best trotting-bred 
sires in the world; the champion large harness horse and the 
champion small harness horse; the champion saddle horse and the 
champion pony. Its herd of Jersey cattle is headed by the best 
Jersey bull in existence. Its kennels of English bulldogs, Blenheim, 
Prince Charles, and Ruby spaniels are equal, if not superior, to any 
in the world. Indeed, any adequate description of this remarkable 
place must so bristle with superlatives that the writer is in danger of 
being charged with gross exaggeration. 

A little more than four years ago Dreamwold was a stony New 
England hillside, so thickly overgrown with briers that a rabbit 
could scarcely get through. The ground was piled with boulders 
of all sizes and shapes, and loam was an unknown substance. The 
Dreamwold of to-day is the creation of one man’s pluck, genius, and 
indomitable perseverance. He took a great tract of this unhappy- 
looking land and literally made it over to his purpose. The rocks 
and stones were torn from their places and forced to serve him in his 
roadways; vast quantities of loam were hauled to the farm and 
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distributed over its surface; the land once prepared, he waved his 
magician’s wand, and farm buildings—the finest in all the world— 
sprung up like mushrooms, almost in a single night. A vast throng 
of workers were required to perform this herculean task—landscape 
engineers, gardeners, architects, and a thousand labourers—but he 
supplied them all. To-day Dreamwold is a thriving farm—more 
than a village and almost a town. Three hundred horses enjoy 
themselves in grass-grown paddocks; three thousand hens scratch 
in well-grown runs; pigeons coo in their dovecotes; two hundred 
dogs romp in the kennels; fawn-coloured cows graze peacefully on 


DREAMWOLD AT CHRISTMASTIDE—SLEIGHING 


the green hillsides; a post office and rows of model cottages border 
the streets; shrubs and vines of all kinds give the colour notes toa 
picture that is largely made up of gambrel roofs, grey-shingled 
walls, green blinds and white trimmings—a picture framed by mile 
upon mile of white fence, overgrown with crimson roses and blue 
hydrangeas. 

The creator of all this, Thomas W. Lawson, is one of the most 
remarkable men in the three Americas. His success is wholly due 
to his own efforts. As a boy of twelve he left school in Cambridge, 
walked into Boston with his books under his arm, and secured a 
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three-dollar-a-week position as an office boy almost on the very spot 
where, after thirty-six years, he has worked himself up into a 
position from which he feels able to captain a fight against 
Standard Oil and its allies—the greatest combination of capital 
the world has ever seen. He owns a palace in Boston filled with 
works of art, and a summer residence of almost equal size at 
Cohasset, on the rock-bound shores of Cape Cod. 

Ten acres of fence surround his Dreamwold farm; each one of 
his three hundred horses he can call by name, and he has a building 
for training them in larger than the Agricultural Hall at Islington. 
Even the experts of the German Government, who inspected Dream- 


DREAMWOLD DOVECOTE 


wold some three years ago, betore it had attained its present state of 
completion, were amazed at its costliness and perfection. Within 
forty-eight hours Mr. Lawson wrote and had published a large 
illustrated book analysing his farm, and gave it to his German 
visitors, after organising for them a horse-show and race-meeting 
that overwhelmed them with surprise. 

He built the yacht Independence at a cost of more than £41,000, 
paid nearly £3,000 in bonuses to his crew during the racing season of 
only three months, and, when it was shut out from the America 
Cup race, smilingly threw it on the scrap-heap. As a footnote to 
the events of that memorable season he issued the famous ‘‘ Lawson 
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History of the America Cup.” The entire edition of three thousand 
copies of this book, containing more than four hundred pages, one 
hundred photogravure pictures, and forty colour plates, bound in 
white canvas and stamped in gold, was given away, the bulk of the 
edition going to yacht clubs and libraries. The esteem in which the 
book was held by yachtsmen the world over is attested by the fact 
that on its receipt several foreign clubs elected Mr. Lawson to 
honorary membership, while one, the Nice Club, sent him a silver 
medal. 

He went to Kentucky, and the day before a great trotting race 


THE DEER PARK—-MR. LAWSON AND THREE OF HIS CHILDREN 


bought Boralma for £3,400. His pride was aroused by the fact that 
the betting was against his trotter, so he gave £21,500 to a friend to 
sustain Boralma’s reputation in the betting, and won £19,000. 

But it was the purchase of a pink carnation, wonderful in 
colour and vigour, which had been named by a Boston experimental 
florist after Mrs. Lawson, that made Mr. Lawson’s name familiar to 
newspaper readers the world over. He made an offer for the flower 
originally as a matter of sentiment, but the sum he offered was 
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comparatively small. Mr. Higginbotham of Chicago bid £5,000 for 
the Lawson pink. When he heard of it, Mr. Lawson sat down with 
a florist friend and figured out the possibilities of the new flower as 
a business investment. He closed the matter in a few minutes by 
paying £6,000. Some time later on the florist bought back the 
right to the Lawson pink for £6,000, and gave Mr. Lawson in 
addition £3,000 profit, according to agreement. Such is the true 
account of the famous purchase of this flower. 

Although banker, broker, manufacturer, horseman, dog-fancier, 
yachtsman, connoisseur, and general man of affairs, Mr. Lawson is 


EXERCISING TROTTERS IN THE SNOW 


a versatile author in poetry and prose, ample evidence of the last- 
named talent being afforded by his famous ‘‘ Frenzied Finance.” 

Perhaps nothing describes better the type of sportsman 
Mr. Lawson is, and, we may infer, the kind he tries to make him- 
self, than the dedication of his history of the America Cup, written 
by himself 

“‘To sportsmen—manly men, men of gentle mind and simple 
heart, brave men, strong men, fair men; to men who say to the 
weak, ‘May I?’ and to the strong, ‘I will!’ To men to whom 
sham is a dishonour and truth a guiding star; to men who look 
upon the sea, the plain, the forest, the mountains, the rising and 
the setting sun, and the immutable heavens with a deep sense of 
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their own littleness in the great scheme of things—I dedicate this 
book.” 

The aim of Dreamwold is to produce a perfect, typical 
American horse for harness-racing, the show-ring, family and 
pleasure driving, and the saddle—a horse distinctive from those 
bred and raced in other countries, such as the English hackney, 
the French coach-horse, or the Russian or Orloff trotter. It is the 
intention of the management to raise one hundred horses annually, 
or, in other words, to have one hundred finished four-year-old 
horses for market each year. Although Dreamwold is distinctively 
a horse-breeding farm, it boasts a herd of Jerseys containing more 
Island of Jersey, English, and American show-winners, and a kennel 


DREAMWOLD RIDING SCHOOL 


of nearly. two hundred English bulldogs, Blenheim, Ruby, and 
Prince Charles spaniels, containing more English and American 
champions and blue-ribbon winners, than any other herd or kennel 
of similar size in the world. The Jersey herd is headed by 
Champion Flying Fox, for whom Mr. Lawson gave 1,500 guineas, 
the highest price ever paid for a Jersey bull at auction. 

Dreamwold represents an outlay of £400,000 spent and in- 
vested, and is run at an annual expense of £40,000 over receipts. 
Every comfort, improvement, time and labour saving device that 
ingenuity can suggest and modern science produce has been intro- 
duced on the estate. It is lighted by electricity supplied through 
conduits laid underground—the lights, by the way, being especially 
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worthy of notice from the manner of their hanging; they are 
attached to the trunks of trees, and the wires leading to the lights 
are hidden under a profusion of ivy and roses. Dreamwold is 
protected against fire by its own fire department, which is 
equipped with a chemical engine, hose-wagon, and hook-and- 
ladder truck, manned by a crew of thirty-five men trained in fire 
service, and ready at any hour of the day or night to respond to 
an alarm. 

To make precaution doubly sure, a watchclock system requires 
the watchman to make the rounds; all the buildings are connected 


INTERIOR OF CARRIAGE-HORSE STABLE, THE HOME OF FIFTY 
‘“SHOW’'’ HORSES 


by telephone, while a fire alarm telegraph system, equipped with a 
general alarm bell, is supplemented with stationary local ex- 
tinguishers and hose reels. The grounds are piped for water under 
high pressure, and the ugly standpipe has been elaborated into a 
picturesque look-out tower with a peal of bells that strike the hours 
and play the Westminster chimes at sunrise and sunset. 

The buildings are heated throughout by hot water, the stables 
having ceiling coils that give a temperature of 50 degrees in the 
coldest weather. The roads are macadamised and are lighted by 
electric lamps at intervals of 20oft. The driving park has a nine- 
acre polo field jn the centre, with the training track next to this, 
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and the racing track outside of all, the whole lying in a natural 
amphitheatre that can easily accommodate ten thousand people. 
The stables are divided into sections by automatic fireproof 
curtains, and the lofts by self-closing fire-doors. In the cow-stables 
the ventilation system takes the foul air from the floor and carries it 
up in ducts to large ventilators in the roof. The water-troughs 
have an automatic cock and tank, which keeps the water always at 
a given level. A valve prevents water once in a trough from 
returning into the pipe and contaminating other troughs. A minor 


DARE DEVIL 


detail is that all windows are provided with blinds and screens for 
the hot weather when flies are annoying. 

The scale on which Dreamwold is planned is of great size and 
freedom, and with the deliberate intention of having a separate 
building for each separate purpose and use. The buildings begin 
at the very entrance, for just inside the gates are the lodge and 
the post-office, the latter structure highly suggestive of the extent of 
the property and the great business carried on within it. The 
entrance roadway runs straight past a series of stables, each having 
a particular use and each well spaced from the others. The show 
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or heavy-harness horse stable comes first; it is a long building with 
two unequal wings; the longer, for the horses, contains fifty stalls; 
the carriage-house, with space for forty vehicles, is shorter; the 
passage between the two is for circulation and entrance, with rooms 
for the men above. 

That the scale of Dreamwold may truly be called grand is 
apparent from the next building, the riding school, 200 ft. X 130 ft., 
or Jarger than the Agricultural Hall at Islington. Large as the 
riding school is, it is considerably surpassed in size by the racing 
stable, which is the next building, a structure 860ft. long. The 
stalls are arranged along one side of two immense wings, so that 
the long string of the hundred horses which they contain all stand 


BORALMA 


facing the south. The central building has, on the second floor, 
recreation rooms for the grooms and trainers, library, dining-room, 
kitchen, refrigerator, and bathrooms. Dormitories fill the third 
floor, the men being lodged in alcoves, closed by curtains and with 
7 ft. partitions open above to the ceiling. 

Important as these three buildings are, they constitute but a 
portion of the separate and special stables built on this great estate. 
There are three stables for brood mares, each housing fifty mares 
and their foals, a 200ft. stallion stable, semi-circular in form, a 
foaling-stable, and a hospital. The stable for farm horses is 200 ft. 
long, and contains a carpenter’s shop and a few of the farm wagons, 
the remainder being housed in a separate building 150 ft, in length. 
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In the blacksmith’s shop is a double forge; it has space for shoeing 
eight horses. 

The real point of interest in these stables, however, is neither 
in their number nor in their variety, but in their equipment and 
furnishing. The widest experience and the utmost possible care 
have been employed in their fittings. The floors throughout are of 
wood, which, while subject to frequent renewals, has been deemed 
best for all purposes. Great care has been taken in drainage and 
ventilation. The fittings of the stalls, the construction and treat- 
ment of their wood and ironwork, the devices for feeding, and the 
care and delivery of the feed are in accord with the latest devices 
and the most advanced ideas, and display at every point the utmost 


CHAMPION PARK-FOUR OF THE WORLD 
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regard for the special conditions most favourable for the special 
horses for which they are provided. 

Beyond the buildings and fields devoted to the horses come the 
poultry houses. These, in their way, are quite as varied as the 
buildings for the horses. Like them, also, they are at once practical 
buildings of rigid utility and distinctively architectural interest. 
The hennery has twelve divisions, with scratching pens on the south 
and roosting and nesting rooms on the north, many special devices 
having been introduced for the proper care of the fowls. The 
bantams have a separate house of their own, just high enough for 
the average man to walk through easily. The pigeons, also, have 
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their separate house, a low, circular, tower-like building of graceful 
form, near by which stands a group of houses provided for the 
ducks. 

The cow barn is another notable building. It is planned like a 
great U, is 250ft. long, with a large open courtyard, and is so 
arranged that the cows when standing in their stalls face the north. 
Food is thrown into the mangers from a cart driven through the 
passageway before the stalls. 

The kennels are 225 ft. long, and contain accommodation for 
large and small dogs. The head house has a wash-room, kitchen, 
store-rooms, and refrigerator; in the second storey are the men’s 


GLORIOUS RED CLOUD 


rooms and space for the youngest puppies. The yards are enclosed 
with wire, and contain shelters. Kennels of different sizes are pro- 
vided for various-sized dogs. 

Of the other buildings connected with the service of the estate, 
mention need only be made of the sewage-disposal plant, which is 
very compiete and effective; the fire-engine house, containing three 
pieces of apparatus; and the windmill. The last is of a type 
common in Holland, with a revolving roof; it has an automatic 
arrangement for keeping the sails always before the wind, and is 
used for grinding corn and cutting ensilage. 

The mere enumeration of the buildings on the estate would in 
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itself make clear the fact that a very large number of men are 
employed on it, the pay-roll, as a matter of fact, containing about 
two hundred and fifty names. Most of the men connected with the 
special buildings are housed in them. The farm labourers find 
dwellings in the farmhouses, and the managers of the various depart- 
ments have their own cottages. All of these residential houses are 
charming structures, carefully planned and built, and thoroughly 
complete in every respect. 

Dreamwold is remarkable among stock farms, not only from 
the superlative excellence of its individual animals, but because of 
the great number of widely differing types that it breeds, trains, 
shows, and races successfully. There are scores of farms in 
California and Kentucky far larger in acreage and stock than 
Dreamwold, but they confine their operations to the breeding of 
the trotter or the thoroughbred, or both, exclusively. Mr. Lawson’s 
ambitions are of wider scope, it being his purpose to breed, raise, 
train, and perfect the following types of characteristically American 
horses 

Standard-bred trotters (for racing and light-harness purposes) ; 
heavy-harness horses from American trotting-bred stock (for the 
show ring, for town and country carriage use, and for the family) ; 
saddle-horses, both three and five gaited; thoroughbreds (for 
racing and steeplechasing); ponies (mainly trotting-bred stock of 
small size, for harness and saddle). 

The heavy-harness horses are bred in the following sizes, and 
for the following purposes :—Twelve to thirteen hands (pony size), 
for children’s use, saddle, and harness: these small horses differ 
from the Shetland, Welsh, or other ponies, inasmuch as they com- 
bine trotting speed and extremely high action with great intelli- 
gence and beautiful conformation. Fourteen to fifteen hands, 
harness horses: these animals differ from the small English and 
Irish hackneys by combining trotting speed and long-distance 
endurance with beautiful conformation and high all-round action. 
Fifteen to fifteen-three hands; for harness, road-wagon or gig, 
ladies’ phaeton or light victoria: these medium-size horses differ 
from the English hackney by combining trotting speed and great 
endurance with beautiful conformation and remarkable knec and 
hock action. Fifteen-three hands and upwards; for brougham, 
heavy victoria, heavy gig and coach work: these large-size horses 
differ from the English hackney and the French coacher by com- 
bining trotting qualities and endurance with fine conformation and 
high all-round action, and from the Russian Orloff by combining a 
finer beauty of conformation and extreme intelligence with trotting 
speed and long-distance endurance, 
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The Dreamwold stud of trotting horses is headed by the famous 
stallion Dare Devil, record 2.09; one of the greatest racing horses, 
one of the greatest sires of racing horses, and one of the greatest show- 
ring champions in America. This horse cost Mr. Lawson £10,000. 
Other famous trotting stallions, many times winners on track and 
show-ring, are Ponce de Leon, record 13.2; Dreamer, record 2.14}; 
and Dreamwold Oxford Bay, two-year-old champion, with a record 
of 2.20, made when he won the Two-year-old Futurity. 

The brood mares include Rosy Morn, the dam of Curfew, 2.274 ; 
Boreal, 2.15} as a three-year-old ; Prince Leon, 2.28; Austral, trial 


GORGEOUS WHIRLING PRINCE—MR, ARNOLD LAWSON UP 


record 2.14; Matin Bells, 2.06}; Beausant, 2.12}; Impetuous, 
race record as a two-year-old 2.15%, which was the world’s record, 
and as a three-year-old 2.13; Prelacy, dam of en racing 
champion two-year-old trotter. 

Miss Previous, the greatest trotting yearling, which sold as a 
yearling at public auction for the record price of two thousand 
guineas. 

Miss Prelude, which sold at auction at three months for £325. 

The pride of the trotting stable, however, is the great Boralma, 
record 2.07 as a five-year-old, and, everything considered, one of the 
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best racehorses, if not the very best, ever raised in America. He 
is the holder of the world’s four-year-old gelding record of 2.08, with 
John Nolan, and the five-year-old record of 2.07, with Lord Derby, 
and is the only horse living or dead that has ever won all three of the 
greatest American stakes—the ‘‘ Kentucky Futurity,” the ‘‘ Massa- 
chusetts,” and the ‘‘ Transylvania.’’ He is probably the most widely 
known of all American racehorses, and, from the fact that he has 
raced for, won, and divided amongst public charities over £10,000, 
is known throughout the country as ‘‘ The Charity Horse.” 

Mr. Lawson’s purchase of Boralma was characteristic of the 
man. In the fall of 1899 he went down to Lexington, Kentucky, 
just before the Futurity was to be run, and there saw the famous 
gelding for the first time. On the eve of the race he bought Boralma 
for £3,500. Next day he backed him heavily, even when things 
were going against the horse, and won. Then he gave the money 
to a local charity. Throughout Boralma’s career he backed the 
horse lavishly, and his winnings always went tocharity. Mr. Lawson 
never appeared on the track himself, he never made bets personally, 
and he never bet at all, except with the proviso, always carried into 
effect, that his winnings should not be used for anything but charity. 

The end of Boralma’s meteoric career came with startling 
suddenness. Boralma was to meet Lord Derby at the Charter Oak 
track in Hartford, Connecticut, for £4,000a side. The day the race 
was run was August 2, 1902. The first heat was taken by Boralma, 
and a message flashed the news to Lawson at his office in Boston. 
The second heat was lost, and the great throng of spectators went 
wild with excitement. In the third heat Boralma gashed his near 
foreleg badly and the race was lost. Mr. Lawson heard the news 
which told of the end of a great racer’s career, and the loss of £4,000, 
and, shrugging his shoulders, he turned to his secretary with the 
remark ‘‘ Where were we ?”” and went on with his work. 

Dreamwold is world-famous for its ponies, or rather for its 
miniature horses, for such exquisite animals as Glorious Bonnie, 
Glorious Lonnie, Glorious Connie, and Glorious Onnie are ponies in 
size only (vide article ‘‘ The Pony in America,” in the Badminton 
Magazine for February, 1905). 

Glorious Bonnie, a fourteen-hand stallion, has a race record of 
2.20, and forms with Glorious Onnie in the wheel a tandem that has 
never been beaten in the show-ring. Glorious Bonnie cost Mr. Law- 
son ‘‘green,” when his show and service qualities were unknown, 
£770, and is worth now, at a conservative estimate, £2,000. 

Prominent in the Dreamwold stable of high-action harness- 
horses are Glorious Flying Cloud and Glorious Whirling Cloud, 
both many times prize-winners in all the leading show-rings of 
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America. Both are stallions 15.2 hands, and can trot in 2.20. 
These as leaders, with Glorious Red Cloud and Glorious Thunder 
Cloud in the wheel, compose the famous stallion four-in-hand; the 
four horses when ‘‘ green” costing Mr. Lawson £6,000. Glorious 
Red Cloud is the champion of American champions, never having 
been beaten. He is 15.3} hands high, cost two thousand guineas, and 
is now practically priceless. 

Good examples of the distinctively American carriage horse are 
those comprising the champion road four—Glorious White Rock, 
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Glorious Harmony, Glorious Arthur, and Glorious Kip. These are 
all typical American-bred trotting carriage-horses, that have three 
times a week for the past four years been driven about the city streets 
or pulled a victoria or brougham containing four people twenty-five 
to thirty miles at a uniform speed of four minutes for each mile. 
Mr. Lawson believes that this type has more speed, endurance, 
intelligence, and high-stepping snap and style combined than any 
other type of horse. 
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Dreamwold boasts the champion light-harness pair of the world 
in Dainty Daffo and Ruritania, exquisitely beautiful animals of the 
true American type, for which Mr. Lawson paid £800 at auction. 
Dainty Daffo has a race record of 2.13}, but has trotted a trial in 
2.083, while Ruritania has a mark of 2.144. They are probably the 
most typical pair of gentleman’s roadsters in the world, and to see 
them skimming silently down a country road in ‘‘ cobweb” harness 
and drawing a sixty-pound pneumatic-tyred road-wagon, one feels 
that they are the very embodiment of the “‘ poetry of motion.” 

The saddle horse is by no means neglected in the Lawson stables, 
for they contain some of the finest specimens in existence of both the 
three-gaited (park hack) and the five-gaited (Kentucky) saddle horses. 
The latter, which is a distinctively American type, is trained to show 
five distinct gaits, viz.: walk, trot, rack, canter and running walk, 


DREAMWOLD BULLDOGS 


fox trot or slow pace. (See article ‘‘ American Horse Shows and 
Show Horses,” in the Badminton Magazine for May, 1904.) 

The last-named type is represented by the great mare Gorgeous 
Gypsy Queen, champion of All America, and by Gorgeous Whirling 
Prince, another prize-winner almost equally well known. Among 
the park hacks are Gorgeous, Gorgeous Radie, Gorgeous Enchanter, 
and Gorgeous Regina. 

The thoroughbred department is headed by the noted steeple- 
chaser Ronkonkoma, winner of the Duke’s Cup, Igor, and Filon 
d'Or, winner of the County Club Grand Annual, two of the leading 
American steeplechase events. 

In addition to its show, road, and racing horses, Dreamwold has 
a stable of two-thousand-pound prize-winning draught horses, winners 
at many shows in Scotland, England, and France, but used in the 
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regular farm’ work, together with some splendid seventeen-hand 
specimens of the Tennessee mule. 

The following table, giving the prices actually paid by 
Mr. Lawson (in many cases at public auction) for some of his best- 
known horses when they were ‘‘green,” untried, and in many 
cases unbroken, together with their minimum values at present, 
may prove of interest as demonstrating in a slight degree the 
great monetary value of this remarkable collection of livestock. 


Name of Horse. Breed. Price paid. Present value. 
Dare Devil* _... ... trotter £10,000 — 
Boralma* ... trotter 3,500 
Glorious Red Cloud* ... heavy-harness 2,000 — 
Glorious Flying Cloud _ heavy-harness 1,600 £2,500 
Glorious Whirling Cloud heavy-harness 1,600 2,500 
Glorious Thunder Cloud heavy-harness 1,000 1,800 
Glorious Blucher ... heavy-harness 800 1,500 
Glorious Bonnie ... pony asi 770 2,000 
Glorious Lonnie 0 poay ve 300 700 
Glorious Onnie ... pony ve 260 500 
Glorious Exquisite ... pony 200 400 
Dainty Daffo ... ... light-harness 3,000 
Ruritania ... light-harness $ 
Gorgeous Whirling Prince saddle an 620 8oo 
Gorgeous Radie ... saddle ae 410 800 
Gorgeous bes ... saddle ne 300 800 


The Dreamwold kennels contain nearly two hundred of the 
choicest known English bulldogs and toy spaniels, an unsurpassed 
collection which has won show-ring renown on both sides of the 
Atlantic. Among the more famous bulldogs may be mentioned the 
great English-bred dog Champion La Roche; imported Fashion, 
winner of twelve first prizes in England; Rodney Monarch, winner 
of the Puppy Bowl, London, 1900, and eight firsts in America; Glen 
Monarch, an American-bred dog, winner of twenty firsts, six seconds, 
and sixteen specials, including the Waldorf-Astoria Cup; Thackeray 
Soda, winner of championships at the Crystal Palace 1go0, Darling- 
lington 1901, Birmingham 1901, and thirteen firsts in America. 

The spaniels—Blenheim, Ruby, and Prince Charles—include 
the noted prize-winners Lord Too Wit and Lady Too Wee, Ashton 


* Owing to their enormous value for breeding, racing, and show-ring purposes, 
Mr. Lawson considers Dare Devil, Boralma, and Glorious Red Cloud as beyond price. 
The amounts given are approximately in pounds sterling, but the prices actually paid 
were in American dollars. 
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Defender, Ashton Sweet Brier, Ashton Wildrose, Darnell Donning- 
ton, and Clevedon Clytie. 

The chiefinterest in Dreamwold naturally centres, however, in 
Mr. Lawson’s own farmhouse, Dreamwold Hall, a description of 
which has purposely been left until the last. From the artistic little 
lodge that guards the entrance to the estate, a mile of clay and gravel 
road leads through the stock farm, past the stables, the kennels, the 
hen-houses, past the quaint Dutch windmill and the water-tower 
with its silvery chimes ; past all these the road winds, and mounts a 


THE GREAT FIREPLACE IN THE DINING-ROOM, WITH RELICS OF THE HUNT 


The cups on the mantel are all champiorship trophies; there are more than fifty yachting, 
racing, horse-show, and hunting cups in this room 


slight hill, where, surrounded by the raw, majestic nature so charac- 
teristic of the New England coast, with the green of a pine forest 
behind, and the blue of a gleaming, sail-dotted sea in front, stands 
the broad, grey-shingled house so appropriately named Dreamwold 
Hall. 

It is built in three parts, the central or family building, the 
guest wing, and the service wing, both of which are connected with 
the main house by enclosed passages. There is a quiet sobriety in 
the design of this house which is very happy. 
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A semi-circular portico, supported by colonial pillars, gives en- 
trance to the dwelling, a short flight of steps leading to the spacious 
hall. The plan of the house is simple in the extreme. The central 
part has but three rooms on the ground floor; a hall in the centre; 
to the left is the living and music room; to the right the dining- 
room. The passage beyond the living-room forms a conservatory, 
and connects with the guest wing, which contains the library and 
billiard-room on the ground floor and the guest rooms above. The 
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right wing is given up to the kitchen and service, with sleeping 
quarters for servants in the upper storey. 

It is a thoroughly comfortable house, amply adapted to the per- 
sonal needs of the owner, spacious enough for the accommodation of 
a large number of guests, and fitted and furnished in a thoroughly 
characteristic manner. 

The large hall is walled throughout in curly birch, stained to a 
greenish black; the ceiling, which is white, slightly green tinged, is 
decorated with festoons of farm fruits—corn, pears, apples. 
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Like the hall, the living-room has panelled walls of a warm grey 
colour. Around this room, about a foot below the ceiling, extends a 
unique frieze, consisting of paintings of many of Mr. Lawson’s 
favourite animals. His famous Jersey bull, some horses, and several 
dogs are represented, and between them run garlands of foliage and 
flowers in delicate and harmonious colours. To the right of the 
entrance a splendid organ has been placed, or, rather, appears to 
have been placed, for in reality the pipes are sunk below the floor 
and resound through a finely-carved ornamental lattice above the 
key-board. The wood mantel embraces a bricked and tiled fireplace, 
the latter decorated with grapes and vine leaves in colour, with 
rabbits sporting in the foliage. The mantelshelf gives room to 
many elephants, the collection of which is one of Mr. Lawson’s 
many hobbies—elephants of all kinds and sizes, of gold and silver, 
of porcelain and ivory, of wood and metal. They throng the house 
at every possible place, and constitute a special feature of this in- 
teresting interior, as well as forming a collection of very great variety 
and interest. 

The dining-room, which is on the opposite side of the hall from 
the living-room, is finished in oak of a soft grey-brown colour, a tint 
obtained by soaking the wood in acid for many weeks. The walls, 
which are wholly lined with wood, contain sunken panels having 
boldly painted farm scenes, while between them are built-in cabinets 
for the splendid cut-glass, of which Mr. Lawson has a notable col- 
lection. This room is lighted by a chandelier of unusual beauty and 
originality of design. It consists of a magnificent Tiffany globe, in 
the shape and colour of a mammoth pumpkin, hung up on its own 
stalk in metal and rich glass, glowing brilliantly when illuminated. 
About it are festoons of delicate vines spreading out upon the ceiling 
in clusters of pumpkin flowers in their natural colours. Pumpkins 
also, on a dark blue background, form the decorative feature of the 
mantel. 

Mr. Lawson talks shop not unp'easantly by means of the 
andirons in the fireplace of this room. They are from a design of 
his own, allegorical of the stock-market. Two bears, beautifully 
executed in bronze, are standing at either side of the fire; one fight- 
ing away a swarm of bees, the other enjoying his honey unmo- 
lested. 

Leading from the dining-room isthe conservatory, abroad passage 
lighted by large elliptical windows on either side. The white vaulted 
ceiling is painted with green trellises and grape vines, in exquisite 
imitation of nature. The walls and floor are tiled, the prevailing 
colour being green. It leads to the guest wing, on the ground floor 
of which are the library and billiard-room. The billiard-room has 
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walls of canvas painted with fields of corn, the birch settees, chairs, 
and window seats being covered with corduroy in a rich moss-green. 
Prominent in the decorations of this, as also the dining-room, are the 
scores of gold and silver trophies won by Mr. Lawson's yachts, horses, 
and dogs. Chief among them is the magnificent three thousand 
guinea trophy won by the yacht Independence. 

The library is, perhaps, the most attractive room in the house. 
Judging from his noted stables and kennels, and his equally well- 
known yachts, one might have been led to believe Mr. Lawson’s taste 
lay in other directions than literary ones; but a glance at this room 
and its contents would make the booklover sigh with envy. 

With the exception of the space for two windows and a door 
the room is lined with bookcases, the dull black of the cases forming 
a fitting setting to the large collection of brilliantly bound books— 


DREAMWOLD’S TYPICAL AMERICAN UNBEATEN CHAMPION PARK-COACH FOUR 


crimson, orange, and royal blue—with which they are furnished. 
The vertical divisions between the shelves are surfaced with carved 
panels, in which gnomes and other mimic figures pass through 
various stages of life and activity—strange, curious stories, fascinat- 
ingly told. These same little creatures, carrying books and reading, 
are found in the deeply-carved frieze, and gnomes’ faces look down 
upon one from the square lanterns that light the room, and reappear 
in the carving of the table. The ceiling of the room is particularly 
effective. The central part, a long oval, represents the astronomical 
sky, with the sun, moon, earth, and stars in their relative positions. 
Outside of this oval is painted in oils the zodiac, and small pictures 
representing the seasons fill the four corners of the ceiling. 
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The superb equipment of Mr. Lawson’s farm, the beauty of his 
house, his success in showing horses and dogs and racing yachts, are 
due to the same quality as his success in other directions—thorough- 
ness. Harness, saddlery, carriages, liveries, and all the machinery 
of a stable that would please ordinary sticklers for form would not 
please him. His things must be better than others, and not alone 
better, but different—distinctive in design, colouring, conception. 
He spent hours, days, weeks, thinking about the design of a crest to 
go on his harnesses and carriages. He studied the art of harness- 
making and of carriage-building until he knew more about it than 
the men who tried to serve him in these their respective lines. 

** Everything,” to quote Mr. Lawson himself, ‘‘must be heavy, 
strong, simple, and quiet.” Dreamwold has been laid out on this 
basis, and everywhere you will find the Dreamwold badge; stamped 
on the leather of the books, burned in the furniture, worked in silk 
on the blankets and linen, and on the shirt-sleeves of the men, formed 
in brass on the harnesses, stencilled on the farm wagons, painted on 
the palace stable cars, engraved on the farm stationery ; everywhere 
the Dreamwold badge—a winged horse held by the strong hand of a 
man, and symbolising 

‘“‘ Beauty, Strength, and Speed.” 
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THE PAST CRICKET SEASON 


BY HOME GORDON 


THE enormous amount of first-class cricket in the past summer 
renders the task of dealing with it one of hopeless difficulty, bearing 
in mind the limitations of a magazine article, and it is necessary to 
add that the present review is written immediately after the final 
Test Match, owing to the exigencies of the printer. 

Without doubt the salient feature of the season has been the 
tour of the Australians; and though the proportion of defeats to 
victories was very small, our visitors failed in their main object, 
which was to win the rubber of matches with England. The 
following shows the comparative composition of the elevens selected 
by Lord Hawke, Mr. J. A. Dixon, and Mr. P. F. Warner, who 
co-opted the Hon. F. S. Jackson and Mr. A. C. MacLaren :— 


ENGLAND. 
All Matches. 
Hon. F. S. Jackson (Captain). 
Hayward. Tyldesley. Lilley. 


(1) Nottingham. (2) Lord’s. 
Mr. G. L. Jessop. Mr. C. B. Fry. 
Mr. B. J. T. Bosanquet. Mr. B. J. T. Bosanquet. 
Mr. A. C. MacLaren. Mr. A. C. MacLaren. 
Mr. A. O. Jones. Mr. A. O. Jones. 
Rhodes. Rhodes. 
Arnold. Arnold. 
Gunn. Haigh. 

(3) Leeds. (4 & 5) Manchester and Oval. 
Mr. C. B. Fry. Mr. C. B. Pry. 
Mr. B. J. T. Bosanquet. Mr. R. H. Spooner. 
Denton. Mr. A. C. MacLaren. 
Hirst. Mr. W. Brearley. 
Blythe. Hirst. 
Warren. Rhodes. 


Haigh. Arnold. 
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The Australians never selected Messrs. W. Howell or P. H. 
Newland. Mr. Gregory did not play at the Oval, Mr. Gehrs only 
appeared at Manchester, Mr. Hopkins was not called upon at 
Nottingham or Manchester, nor Mr. Cotter at Lord’s or Leeds. 

On all five occasions the Australians lost such benefit as might 
accrue from winning the toss; but too much stress need not be laid 
upon this, for in no instance did the success with the coin have an 
over-preponderating effect on the issue except at Manchester. 
Speaking broadly, a great deal of disappointment was aroused by the 
stodginess of the English batting, which was remarkably destitute 
of attractiveness, apart from a few excellent individual efforts ; 
while the Australians erred in the other direction, their methods 
being more sparkling but less safe. The English fielding at Notting- 
ham and Manchester was especially fine, and Lilley surpassed himself 
throughout. 

The opening encounter suffered from a disablement to Trumper, 
universally regretted. The Australians enjoyed a lead of twenty- 
seven on the first innings, thanks to the way in which Mr. Cotter 
bumped and Mr. Laver bowled. Then England compiled 426 before 
declaring with only five wickets down, in spite of much bowling off 
the wicket. Mr. MacLaren played in great style for 140, the 
Hon. F. S. Jackson scored 82 not out, and Tyldesley, who had alone 
made a good score in the opening effort, obtained 61. Left with 
402 to get in about four and a half hours, our visitors appeared as 
helpless with the deliveries of Mr. Bosanquet as when he went out 
with the M.C.C. team. Only Mr. Gregory long withstood him, and 
the bowler’s analysis of eight for 107, backed up by superb work on 
the part of all his colleagues in the field, left us victorious by 
213 runs. 

The plain truth about that wearisome opening-day of the second 
match is that the English side completely overestimated the 
difficulty of the wicket. The whole playing-time was occupied in 
obtaining 258 for eight wickets, Mr. C. B. Fry batting laboriously 
for 73. Next morning the Australians, playing almost recklessly, 
were sent back for 181, but Messrs. Trumper and Duff at the outset 
treated the bowling of Haigh as though it were that of a schoolboy. 
Thanks to a well-judged 79 by Mr. MacLaren, England subsequently 
scored 151 for five wickets. Ataquarter past six, finding the wicket 
had a spot, Mr. Armstrong suddenly changed his methods, and 
bowling on the stumps took three wickets in rapid succession. Rain 
on the third day ruined an interesting situation. 

At Leeds, Mr. F. S. Jackson gave a masterly display whilst 
amassing his fine 144. If the Australians were too rash, Hayward 
and Mr. C. B. Fry were far too cautious in our second attempt, and, 
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in conjunction with Tyldesley, frittered away time, the loss of which 
was irreparable. When playing for a draw Mr. Noble showed the 
finest judgment, and at the crisis Mr. Gregory was so determined 
that stumps were puiled up with three wickets still to fall. 

The mythical ashes were easily retained at Manchester. 
England started with the big total of 416, the Hon. F. S. Jackson 
getting 113, Hayward 82, and Mr. R. H. Spooner a sparkling 52. 
A fine effort by Mr. Darling, who scored 73, alone redeemed the 
Australians’ meagre aggregate of 197. Following on, Mr. Duff hit 
well; but on the third morning rain ruined the pitch, and with some 
smart catching the remaining nine wickets only yielded 51 runs. It 
was luckless for the defeated side, but it must be confessed that 
England all along had really the superiority in point of ability. 

A delay in the declaration until Mr. Spooner had concluded his 
splendidly animated contribution materially assisted the draw which 
had to be the result of the final struggle at the Oval. Mr.C. B. Fry 
at length obtained his first three-figure innings for the national side, 
and once more Mr. Jackson showed imperturbable ability. Then 
Mr. Duff, with firm-footed forcing strokes, played an admirable 
innings of 146, although sickening with influenza. When English 
wickets were falling, Tyldesley proved a tower of strength, obtaining 
judicious support from his captain a. well as more lively assistance 
from the old Marlborough amateur. Mr. Cotter at length found 
better form with the ball than he had previously displayed, and 
Mr. Brearley was untiring, ‘‘ but there is an absence of guile in the 
twentieth-century bowler when the wicket does not help him,” as a 
thoughtful critic, who is not a first-class cricketer, judiciously 
observed. 

There can be no doubt that as a team the Australians proved 
disappointing. The weakness in bowling, which I forecast in the 
March issue of this magazine, was proved again and again, and would 
have been more apparent had it not been for the dogged pertinacity 
of the whole side. The batting seemed lacking in judgment, pace 
being forced when steadiness might have appeared better policy, 
whilst a decided tail was on many occasions an incident rare indeed 
in previous sides which have come from under the Southern Cross. 
If the ground fielding was excellent, catches were often dropped, 
Mr. Armstrong being a frequent culprit until moved from short slip. 

The comparative failure of Mr. Victor Trumper as a bat was a 
notable disaster. Whilst at the wicket he displayed quite flashing 
brilliancy, but he rarely settled down or troubled to play himself in. 
Inability to start steadily was also the fault of Mr. Reginald Duff, 
who hit hard, but did not remain as long at the wicket as his 
admirers desired. Mr. Clement Hill also gave the impression of 
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sacrificing some of his old defence. Of course this illustrious trio 
must be judged by the standard they have themselves created, 
which is indeed a flattering one. Frankly, Mr. Hopkins did 
not show that advance on his 1g02 form which might have been 
reasonably expected; and if the reappearance of Mr. Sidney 
Gregory had furnished the surprise of the selection, on a few 
critical occasions he exhibited masterly judgment. Mr. Howell was 
throughout treated as a purely “‘ reserve’ man, and gave no indica- 
tion that this was erroneous. Mr. Gehrs was a complete disappoint- 
ment, for he never seemed to become accustomed to the conditions 
of English cricket and so prove his undoubted claims to be brought 
over. Still worse was the form of Mr. Newlands with the gloves, 
for he appeared to suffer from inability to gather the ball, and 
his ineptitude threw a great burden on Mr. Kelly, who kept wicket 
magnificently, taking the wide balls of Mr. Armstrong and the 
erratic ones of Mr. Cotter with equal judgment. He was decidedly 
one of the heroes of the tour. 

Mr. Warwick Armstrong was without doubt the man of mark 
on the side. Blessed with powerful physique, he accomplished a 
tremendous amount of work. His batting was eminently consistent, 
judicious and formidable, suggesting comparison with the methods 
of Mr. C. B. Fry. With the ball he had protracted spells of work, 
and usually accomplished his object. His length was indeed wonder- 
fully good, though how far his deliveries were open to terrific 
punishment by a left-handed hitter is another matter. He was 
never of course opposed by his own captain, who showed rare 
aptitude in making the best use of his mediocre attack, and handled 
his side in the field with his old adaptability, besides getting runs in 
sound fashion. It was, however, emphatically Mr. Armstrong’s tour. 
As a bowler Mr. Noble was more expensive than of yore, for his ball 
had lost all its old spin off the pitch; but he was still a great bat, 
combining defence with every stroke that could punish a loose 
delivery. Brought over as manager, Mr. Laver was at one period 
absolutely invaluable with the ball, getting a lot of spin and work in 
conjunction with excellent length. As his fielding was fearless he 
has good reason to feel satisfied with his share, even though he did 
not maintain his form throughout. Had he not filled the gap 
matters would have gone hard indeed with our visitors. Mr. McLeod 
assisted materially without approaching a first-class standard, and 
his ball which went away often met with a less happy fate than it 
deserved. A little more mental activity would have enabled him to 
afford much-needed variety to his deliveries. Finally Mr. Cotter 
proved a tremendous disappointment. When the wicket permitted, 
and if he had the wind behind him, he bumped in ugly fashion, 
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Otherwise he lacked length and pitch until August, when he began 
to bowl with some measure of erratic excellence. He is so young 
that he may yet make a great bowler, but he will have to apply 
that iron self-discipline which enabled Mr. C. B. Fry to remodel 
his batting with such wonderful results. 

There was a marked falling-off in the public patronage of what 
are usually known as our own ‘‘ big matches,” and the causes were 
examined in these pages in the last issue. Gentlemen v. Players 
at Lord’s proved unexciting until the close, when there was a 
collapse of the amateurs before Rhodes, which yielded a victory to 
the paid division that an hour before hardly seemed within the 
range of probability. The great Yorkshire bowler had never 
performed so well with the ball in this match, and this was a 
source of keen pleasure to him, bearing in mind the severe treatment 
he received years ago on his first appearance, when put on at the 
wrong end. The batting of Hayward and Mr. Warner was 
extremely fine; Arnold cut with conspicuous attractiveness, and 
Mr. Spooner played beautifully on his second effort. It was an act 
of deserved courtesy to permit Lilley to choose the last two out of 
five nominated players, and as the professionals have not always 
enjoyed the unrestricted use ofa fast bowler, the inability of Warren 
to play because he had strained a leg was the more disappointing. 
After his success at Leeds, there was general curiosity to see him at 
headquarters in this historic match. 

The trial matches of the two Universities had revealed no 
particular strength, for Oxford had only won two matches out of 
nine, whilst Cambridge in ten fixtures could only show success at 
the Crystal Palace. On paper, the Dark Blues ought to have been 
much the more powerful, but as a side they did not seem well welded, 
and Mr. Burn utterly lost his former aptitude as a bowler. It was 
a genuine loss that illness kept the Hon. C. N. Bruce away, for his 
innings against the Australians had exhibited exceptional ability. 
There was, by comparison, a shocking attendance at the University 
Match, which was at least in sympathy with the unwonted apathy 
the public had displayed over the preliminary games; but an 
encounter full of startling changes was forthcoming. Mr. J. E. 
Raphael batted finely for Oxford, and Mr. E. L. Wright was 
unlucky in not getting his century. Cambridge, after being ror 
behind on the first innings, lost five wickets for 44 owing to the 
effectiveness of Mr. W. H. B. Evans with the ball. Mr. L. G. 
Colbeck’s plucky and determined 107 must take rank among the 

greatest efforts ever seen in the match. Oxford subsequently 
collapsed before the bowling of Mr. Morcom, who had previously 
shown but little of the efficacy he then evinced, and thus was 
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consummated an unexpected Light Blue victory by forty runs. 
The Cambridge captain, Mr. E. W. Mann, had the excellent average 
of 46, helped by a century scored in each match against Warwick- 
shire; whilst Mr. Napier, with 56 wickets for 17 runs apiece, had by 
far the best analysis in either team. 

Some general considerations suggested by the experience of 
the past cricket season demand attention. It is in the autumn, 
preparatory to the official meetings in Cattle Show week, that 
reforms or modifications are most fitly debated, and few lovers of 
the game will be bold enough to assert that its present state is 
absolutely satisfactory. It seems inevitable that before long the 
declaration will be permissible at any time, but this modification 
cannot exercise a wide general effect. Something has no doubt 
been achieved by less artificial preparation of the wicket, a feature 
especially noticeable at the Oval; and though I read the irritated 
protest of one batsman, I should at best call this a palliative, 
though nothing more drastic. Except a very few selfish century- 
mongers, we all agree that a bowler’s wicket provides the best sport, 
but this when obtained is too often counterbalanced by uncertain 
weather. 

Cricket may not be the only game afflicted with monotony by 
the enhanced skill of its players, but such a state of things presentsa 
serious predicament. A game which in spite of declarations is often 
doomed to end in a draw after three days of colossal compilation 
interesting only to the batsmen (and not always to them) must tend 
to drive amateurs out of first-class fixtures, and when reduplicated 
in smaller contests will inevitably send them to lawn-tennis or golf. 
In reviewing the summer there was a large percentage of matches 
in which each side took a day to score some 400 runs, and as all 
interest evaporated, the regular bowlers were rested before and 
after the inevitable declaration at an absolutely safe period. These 
features form the burden of contemporary cricket and the inevitable 
bugbear of the spectator, who rightly detests drawn games. Whether 
the legalisation of a decision on the first innings would improve the 
game is hard to say, because the side which was superior on first 
hands might play in strictly defensive method during the subsequent 
stages, preferring to rely on the point obtained rather than to make 
a sporting bid for the greater reward earned by complete victory. 
In that case the later state might be worse than the present one. 

Meanwhile, the attitude of the public towards first-class cricket 
is not a subject for congratulation. The plethora of matches may 
account for bad gates in less attractive fixtures, but slow batting has 
a still greater influence. This was plainly demonstrated during 
the Test Match at Leeds, for on the Tuesday a great crowd was 
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wearied by the portentous lethargy of the English batting, and the 
attendance for the final stage was extremely moderate. 

The increasing desire of spectators to express distaste was 
undoubtedly a feature of the past season. Certain instances readily 
recur. The jeering heard at Leeds when Mr. Bosanquet was 
bowling in the Test Match, the hostile demonstration against 
Mr. A. H. Hornby for his invaluable batting at Leyton, rightly 
counterbalanced by the applause of the members, and the barracking 
of an Australian bowler during the return with Surrey at the 
Oval, all recur to memory. Mr. C. B. Fry rightly rebuked the 
crowd at Brighton, and threatened to take his men off the ground 
if the opposing batsmen were so molested. Whilst Maltby, for 
Derbyshire, was waiting for a catch at Leicester, a section of the 
crowd made an unsportsmanlike demonstration, obviously intended 
to distract his attention. They succeeded in their design, and had 
to submit to a sound rating from Carlin, one of the umpires, who 
was not sparing in his denunciation. We recollect a very similar 
thing happened years ago in a match at Derby, in which the 
Harrow Wanderers were playing. Mr. A. J. Webbe, however, 
made the catch all right, but in the fervour of his honest indignation 
at once turned round and banged the ball at his tormentors. 
Fortunately no one was hit. 

There are several characteristics of contemporary cricket which 
are well within the law, but are not likely to promote the well-being 
or the popularity of the game. The over-doing of that off-ball 
which is just not a wide, but is so avowedly off the wicket that the 
wicket-keeper has not a single part of his body actually behind the 
stumps, was more in evidence than ever. Mr. Armstrong was even 
more deplorably efficient on the leg side. Of course, had matches to 
be played to a definite conclusion, Mr. Darling would not have 
utilised this method of bowling. In the effort to obtain a draw it 
was often successful, and invariably tedious to a degree. When 
Mr. MacLaren deliberately kicked a ball in the Test Match at 
Nottingham, the farce of such batting and bowling could go no 
further. 

If this were irritating, equally so is the leg-play in which so 
many batsmen indulge, and which also tends to detract from the 
keenness of the game. The Eton v. Harrow match proved how 
these respective fallacies of contemporary first-class cricket are 
permeating the game and arresting the joyous exuberance of even 
school fixtures. After holding a decided advantage, Eton was 
reduced to dire plight to stave off defeat, as the last two batsmen 
had to occupy the wickets for over forty minutes. Mr. N. C. 
Tufnell and the Hon. P. Methuen showed themselves equal to the 
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trying ordeal; but both batsmen adopted the most tedious method 
of playing with their legs or letting off-balls alone, whilst the 
Harrovians made a great mistake in bowling off the wicket. 
Despite the anxiety of the situation, it thus became a tiresome 
struggle against the clock, though the Harrow fielding was superb. 
As a matter of fact, the ball twice touched Mr. Methuen’s wicket 
without knocking off the bail. Curiously enough, the father of one 
of the batsmen, Mr. C. F. Tufnell, had a similar experience playing 
for Kent v. Notts in 1878, in the match in which he bowled twenty 
successive maidens. A deluge came when the Kentish team were 
six for 46, requiring 45 to save the innings defeat. When the rain 
stopped Lord Harris decided to go on to give Notts the chance of 
victory. The ground was practically under water, and every ball 
splashed mud and sawdust into the batsman’s face. Mr. Tufnell 
and Remnant were finally left, and Shaw, Morley, Flowers, Barnes, 
and Daft all had a turn in those last three-quarters of an hour 
before the undefeated defenders re-entered the pavilion covered in 
mud from head to foot. 

There were a number of rattling good games in 1905 which ought 
to be long remembered. One fine cycle by the Australians, imme- 
diately after the incorporation of Mr. Laver as a bowler, was the 
brilliant win over the Gentlemen at Lord’s, when a strong amateur 
side was pitiably outplayed, followed by successive victories over 
Yorkshire by 174 runs and over Lancashire by 244. Worcestershire 
had a big try to defeat Yorkshire ; for, needing 360 to win, they scored 
295, Bowley by clean driving and cutting amassing 151. Those old 
neighbours, Gloucestershire and Somersetshire, fought a thoroughly 
ding-dong match; for the latter, after losing five wickets in the 
second effort, still wanted 74 to avoid a single innings defeat ; but 
thanks to Braund, assisted by Messrs. Poyntz and Woods, Gloucester- 
shire was set to get 147 in a little over two hours, but were dismissed 
for 78. 

Essex had a decidedly mediocre season, partially due to the 
fact that Mr. Perrin, until nearly the end of July, had an average of 
fewer than fifteen, and to the customary uncertainty in catching, sixty- 
four chances being dropped off Buckenham alone in the slips before 
August 15th, as well as to the lack of a really excellent wicket-keeper. 
But two splendid achievements stand out in strong relief. One was 
the victory over the Australians, who until far into August only 
hauled down their flag in Test Matches and in this one match at 
Leyton. It was a low-scoring struggle, for no one made 40, but 
Buckenham’s fast deliveries and the steady way in which Tremlin 
kept up an end gave the county a success recalling the one when 
Young bowled out our Colonial visitors. The other was a great victory 
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over Middlesex, whose captain had declared, leaving Essex two hours 
and three-quarters in which to get 254, and thanks to Mr. Percy 
Perrin, who scored a double century, and Mr. McGahey, this was 
done with twenty-five minutes to spare. If catches had been held 
it would have been a different matter, and in any case the Middlesex 
leader deserves far more credit for his sporting action than if he had 
been content with a tame draw. 

The battles of the Roses furnished two vigorous struggles. 
The Manchester Whit-Monday match, witnessed by forty thousand 
spectators, saw the home side, aided by the best of the luck, 
victorious by an innings and 52 runs. After Mr. Spooner 
and Tyldesley had each run into three figures, Kermode and 
Mr. Brearley rapidly rattled out their opponents. This result was 
reversed at Sheffield in a ding-dong encounter. Heavily to the 
bad on first hands, Denton was the main agent in setting Lanca- 
shire more runs than they could get against the irresistible Yorkshire 
bowling. It was only after this that the general public evinced 
interest in what used formerly to be the absorbing county cham- 
picnship. 

Lancashire was fortunate in discovering a new and promising 
fast bowler—Cook—aged twenty-three, son of the ground man at 
Preston, to support Mr. Brearley and Kermode, for the bulky 
Australian fell off considerably in July. The lack of any good 
bowler of slower pace was sharply contrasted with the powerful 
and varied attack of Yorkshire, who at one period won eight con- 
secutive matches by cricket as formidable as it was attractive. In 
batting the County Palatine was decidedly more powerful than its 
greatest rival, but Lord Hawke has abundant material with which 
he is assiduously reinforcing his elder cricketers. Against Hampshire 
it may be noted that Yorkshire played a side entirely composed of 
professionals, and against Leicestershire, Hirst, by making 341, 
surpassed any previous score made for his county. 

Perhaps the happiest feature of all was the remarkable resurrec- 
tion of Surrey, the revival being due in great measure to the energy 
of Lord Dalmeny, who proved a courageous hitter as well as a keen 
captain. Lees bowled better than ever, and fine support was 
obtained from an improving fast bowler, Mr. Neville Knox. Many 
excellent performances were credited to them both, the most 
important being their share in defeating Lancashire at Aigburth, 
and Mr. Knox’s feat of taking five Yorkshire wickets for 21 runs. 
In Davis a promising hitter was brought forward, and Hobbs quite 
took the place of Brockwell at the beginning of the summer; 
Hayward and Hayes were, of course, the mainstay of the batting, 
and Strudwick presently regained his old position at the wicket, 
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Sussex, although not always able to command the assistance of 
Mr. C. B. Fry, provided plenty of good cricket, the return of 
Mr. K. O. Goldie being much appreciated, and a new bat of con- 
siderable excellence being found in the Cantab, Mr. R. A. Young. 
When he and Killick were at the wicket together the odd coinci- 
dence was noticed that both wore spectacles. I personally remember 
seeing Messrs. Hamilton Ross and D. D. Pontifex batting in 
partnership under like conditions, and many other prominent 
cricketers have, of course, enjoyed similar optical assistance. Butt’s 
success with the gloves deserves warm eulogy, and Cox bowled 
remarkably well. Kent brought out a new bat of the most attractive 
type in Mr. A. P. Day, and it was partially due to his fine batting 
that the very meritorious victory over Yorkshire could be recorded. 
If the best amateurs could be counted upon to play regularly, Kent 
might make a big bid for highest honours. Mr. E. W. Dillon 
surpassed all his previous achievements, making a number of fine 
scores. Abundance of excellent young professionals furnishes 
support of the highest order, but every now and then a terribly 
severe thrashing is suffered; for instance when Sussex beat them 
by 306 runs, and when Lancashire inflicted such a reverse at 
Canterbury. 

Notts, except for Mr. A. O. Jones, Iremonger, and the two 
Gunns, could not claim to be formidable. Apparently Yorkshire 
terrifies the Trent Bridge side, for it is always at its worst against 
them, and when requiring 166 to win, Rhodes and Haigh sent the 
whole eleven back for 39. Worcestershire provided the unparalleled 
phenomenon of four brothers all playing in the same eleven. The 
newest recruit, Mr. G. N. Foster, has only to conquer his over- 
powering nervousness to be as good as hiselders. Mr. R. E. Foster, 
after two years, came back to score 246 not out v. Kent, which he 
followed up in the next championship fixture with 93 and gg not 
out v. Somersetshire. 

Middlesex, Gloucestershire, Somersetshire, and Hampshire, all 
suffered materially from the sadly scratch sides they were often 
bound to put into the field. Tarrant thoroughly proved his value 
to the metropolitan team, and Mr. C. L. Payne made a good impres- 
sion. On most occasions Mr. G. L. Jessop failed, but as usual he 
gave the Yorkshire bowlers one taste of his hitting, and he compiled 
234 v. Somersetshire. Mr. Woods, too, regained his old audacity 
as a bat, and Mr. Martyn often hit superbly, besides keeping wicket 
as wonderfully as ever. Indeed, he is the only contemporary 
wicket-keeper in first-class cricket who habitually stands up to fast 
bowling. Captain Greig, a grand bat, Mr. A. J. Hill, who hit 
harder than of yore, and Llewellyn, all obtained double centuries, 
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noteworthy in the last instance because this really admirable pro- 
fessional has been on the whole luckless in this country. The old 
Marlburian actually made 22 in one over v. Somerset (6, 4, 4, 4, 4), 
the bowler being Coyle. This was in his double century match, 
whilst once at Southampton for Hampshire Hogs in 1891 he obtained 
28 and 22 off two consecutive overs from Mr. E. R. Kindersley. 
Mr. E. M. Sprott also scored with consistent attractiveness. He is 
the best amateur bat of to-day who has never played for the 
Gentiemen. 

Northamptonshire had no reason to be dissatisfied with its first 
season as a first-class county, notable especially for a rattling 
victory by 23 runs over Derbyshire, thanks to the bowling of 
Thompson and East. Derbyshire, which furnished Warren for 
England, had the assistance of another excellent bowler, namely 
Bestwick, and at the age of forty-three Mr. L. G. Wright compiled 
three consecutive centuries in masterly fashion. Storer dropped out 
of the side, but Mr. Maynard Ashcroft and Mr. Olivierre were 
excellent to watch. The versatility of the eleven representing 
Leicestershire was materially assisted by the development of Jayes, 
who is a puzzling bowler of a moderately fast pace, and likely to 
train on as a useful bat. It was as usual the formidable batting of 
Quaife and Kinneir, in conjunction with the wicket-keeping of Lilley 
and the bowling of Hargreave, which enabled Warwickshire to main- 
tain its customary position about midway in the championship list. 

In conclusion, without having had space to exhaust such a wide 
subject as the present theme, it may be as well to give a representa- 
tive eleven of very young cricketers who have made some mark, 
With such a plethora of wicket-keepers, it does not matter that 
no new one of importance has arrested general attention. Messrs. 
A. P. Day, L. G. Colbeck, R. A. Young, E. L. Wright, and 
N. Knox, with Rothery, Hobbs, Davis, Cook, Jayes, and one 
selected from Mr. H. W. Persse, Mr. A. F. Morcom, and Mignon. 
Without containing any sensational player, this would provide a side 
which would take some beating, and the form of its members next 
summer will not constitute the least interesting feature of 19c6. 


HINTS TO YOUNG FOXHUNTERS 
BY MAJOR ARTHUR HUGHES-ONSLOW 


ANOTHER hunting season has begun, a good many cubs have 
already met their fate, and soon it will bea case of eleven o’clock 
meets and red coats instead of the grey dawn and that wide variety 
of kit which goes by the name of ‘‘ Ratcatcher.” 

To those who are really keen, October is perhaps the pleasantest 
month of the whole year; nothing afterwards gives quite the same 
pleasure as the first quick gallop of the season. The country 
generally rides very well, there is no crowd, and there are no gaps 
which later on cause so much crowding, kicking, and not a few of 
the worst falls one ever has. There is also the added interest of 
discovering the merits or otherwise of our new horses and how our 
old warriors are standing the ravages of time. 

A few random hints on some of the many little matters of detail, 
both in the stable and the field, on which a successful season greatly 
depends, may not be unacceptable, especially to those lucky sports- 
men and sportswomen who are only just beginning, and who con- 
sequently can look forward to more seasons than can those whose 
experience is more ripe; and it is to these chiefly that I venture the 
following remarks. 

The first great matter is to consider the size and quality of one’s 
stud of hunters. To the rich I would say, ‘“‘ Have the best that 
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money can buy and plenty of them,’’ but don’t make the mistake of 
keeping them too fresh and above themselves for want of work. 
If at the beginning of the season you have more than you can ride 
yourself, give some of your poorer friends a mount or two; fora 
fat, over-fresh horse is no good out hunting: he cannot get to the end 
of a good run, and he is very apt to give you a fall by rushing at his 
fences and not taking the trouble to look where he is going. 

But to those who are not so well off I would most strongly 
recommend a few sound good horses rather than a lot of screws. 
Nothing is so expensive as a screw. He eats as much and 
needs as much looking after as a sound horse, and gives little or 
nothing in return. The only kind of screw worth having is one 
that makes a slight noise. If he is well bred it will probably not 
affect him much, and you will get a lot of fun for a small outlay. 

In buying a whistler two points should be attended to: (1) he 
should not have gone wrong in his wind lately, for in that case he 
may rapidly be getting worse, whereas if he has whistled slightly for 
six months or more the chances are that he will remain much as he 
is; (2) he must be a fast well-bred horse. Whistling only interferes 
with a horse when he is stretched, consequently a fast weil-bred 
whistler will carry you at a very decent pace without any discomfort 
to himself; a slow whistler, to keep up at all in a good hunt, would 
have to be going at his best pace, which would very soon stop him. 
When riding a whistler save him as much as possible going up hill 
or through heavy ground. 

Screws that are constantly going lame are most expensive 
luxuries. In the buying of hunters I think a great many people pay 
far too much attention to make and shape, and not enough to 
manners and temperament. Someof the best hunters I have known 
have been queer-looking beasts, and many a good-looking one has 
turned out a rank impostor. I don’t for a moment suggest that 
there are not many very good-looking horses who are also first-class 
hunters, but only that good manners and a bold and generous 
temper are much more important than mere looks, and that if you 
want both you will have to dip deep into your pocket. 

You cannot expect to see a good hunt properly unless your horse 
is both bold and handy as well as fast and a fine jumper. It is no 
use having the fastest horse and biggest jumper in England if it 
takes a forty-acre field to turn him in and if he will not jump without 
a lead. A bold and handy horse is absolutely necessary in all 
countries ; it is only in those where both the enclosures and the 
crowds are large that speed is very important. 

The subject of manners leads to bits and bridling. There is 
nothing like the ordinary double hunting bridle; if a horse does not 
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go nicely in that it is 100 to 1 against his going better in anything 
else. The hunting field is not the place for a snaffle bridle ; it is per- 
fection for racing where you want a horse to take a good hold of his 
bit and to stride as far as he can, and where the turns are easy and 
known beforehand; but out hunting, where you are constantly 
changing your pace and direction and frequently crossing bad and 
boggy bits of ground, I think it is impossible to keep a horse 
properly balanced and collected with a snaffle. If he is allowed to 
flounder through these bad places he not only tires himself con- 
siderably, but is very apt to give himself a nasty over-reach. 

I have hunted a good deal in Ireland, where the snaffle is very 
much in use, and I gave it a good trial; but I found I could get on 
much better with a double bridle. I would only recommend a 
snaffle to those whose hands are so heavy that a horse will not face 
a fence with them in anything else. 

Pay great attention to the fitting and condition of your saddles 
and bridles. Nothing is more annoying than to have a horse laid up 
with a sore back or to lose a good gallop through the breaking of a 
stirrup leather or a girth tab. Always carry a pair of woollen gloves 
under the girth tabs; have them kept in the stable, and never go out 
without them. If when you are out you notice that your saddle is 
too near the horse’s withers, put your woollen gloves under the front 
arch and you will save a sore back. Hunters are laid up and 
put temporarily out of action by so many unavoidable accidents and 
mischances, that we ought to be most careful to guard against those 
which can be avoided by care and forethought. Colds, coughs, and 
mud-fever come under this category to a great extent. 

Stables should not be kept too warm, and should be well 
ventilated but not draughty. Always go to the stable and mount 
your horse there; there is no surer way of giving a horse a chill 
than to take him out of his warm stable and let him shiver on the 
doorstep for ten minutes or so while his unpunctual master is 
finishing his breakfast or looking for his gloves. 

As soon as you have mounted, trot your horse briskly for the 
first mile, that will get his circulation up, and enable him to resist 
the cold; remember that you put a top-coat on when you come out 
into the cold, but his is taken off when he leaves the stable. I give 
my groom the strictest orders that the horses, when they go out to 
exercise during the winter, should always be trotted for the first ten 
minutes. There is no doubt that racehorses suffer more from 
coughs and colds than do hunters, and I believe that this is greatly 
due to the way in which they are allowed to crawl round one after 
the other in a small circle at the rate of about one mile an hour 
during the intervals between their fast work. 
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As to mud-fever, I will guarantee complete immunity from it if 
no water is applied to the legs above the coronet when the horse 
comes in. That is one of the rules in the cavalry regulations, and a 
very good rule it is. No matter how wet and dirty the horse’s legs 
may be, no water should be used to them. The worst of the mud 
should be taken off with the wisp, and dry flannel bandages put on; 
the horse will be perfectly comfortable, and when the bandages are 
taken off in the morning, the rest of the mud will brush off quite 
easily. 

About seven miles an hour is the right pace to go to the meet if 
you are riding your hunter, and it is well to get there some ten 


MR. HANBURY, M.F.H.’S MISCHIEF—WINNER OF THE MELTON PLATE, 1905 


minutes before the hounds move off: always go to the meet, and 
never to some covert which you think will be drawn first. Good 
foxes often lie very light, the earth has been stopped overnight, and 
the old customer, when he hears horses and talking about the covert- 
side, will not be slow to take the hint and move off to safer quarters, 
with the result of a blank draw, or at best a stale line when the 
hounds come up. 

Directly hounds are thrown into covert, pay the closest atten- 
tion to what they are doing ; fire off your jokes, and listen to the last 
good story at the meet, or when jogging to covert, but as soon as 
hounds are at work attend to the business in hand if you wanta 
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good start. In a fashionable country where the crowds are large, a 
good start is of paramount importance, and unless you have a great 
stroke of luck you will never recover from a bad one. 

I would never recommend a beginner to ride altogether to a 
pilot. Try to use your own judgment and to take your own line as 
much as you can, but keep your eye on some good man, and if you 
see him leaving the line that the hounds are running take the tip, 
for you are probably approaching an unjumpable obstacle. When 
in doubt as to which of two courses to follow, it is always safer to 
go down wind; it will be right seven times out of ten, and when you 
are down wind of hounds you have the great advantage of being 
able to hear what they are doing. A fox generally sinks the wind ; 
the great majority of runs end down wind of where they started. 
He gains two great advantages by going down wind: he can hear 
how the hounds are getting on, and his scent is blown away from 
and not towards them. Were it not that he often makes for some 
hole or covert which he knows, and where he thinks he will be safe, 
I believe a fox would always run down wind, for it is of vital import- 
ance to him not to throw away a chance. 

The fastest gallops are generally up wind, and end by the fox 
getting to ground in less than four miles from where he started. He 
has gone straight for this refuge regardless of the wind; if the 
hounds press him too much he will turn from his point and sink the 
wind, and their pace will be greatly reduced. If he has been travel- 
ling dead up wind, he will turn to the left or the right as the lie of 
the country may favour him; his chief object will be to keep out of 
sight, and to follow the line of the least resistance. It is more 
likely, however, that the point for which he makes when leaving 
covert will cause him to cross the direction of the wind at a more or 
less acute angle. When, therefore, he is turned from his course 
either by the hounds getting too near to him or by being headed, it 
is at least three to one that he will turn down wind, and the longer 
he has been running the more certain will he be to sink the wind. 
It would be absolutely suicidal for a tired fox to turn up wind; far 
more likely would he be to clap down in the hedge bottom, and hope 
that the hounds would run over him. 

The two chief factors in riding successfully to hounds are— 
(1) an intelligent appreciation of the country over which you are 
riding ; (2) a correct judgment in selecting where you will jump the 
fences; the former is the more important, and the less regarded. 
No horse, however good, can gallop for long uphill or through deep 
ground, therefore it is all-important to ease him under these circum- 
stances, and to slip him along when the slope is in his favour and 
the ground is firm, A good rider and a nice-mannered horse have 
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an enormous advantage over the moderate horseman or the ill- 
mannered brute that pulls and tears and can only be let out with 
safety up hill or through a heavy plough. Some people appear to 
have only two paces when out hunting, the gallop and the halt; 
their progress can be well seen in a slow hunting run ; they proceed 
in a series of violent spurts and equally violent stops which must be 
most distressing both to themselves and their horses. On the other 
hand there are people who never gallop—I have known lots of 
them; they are not afraid of the fences, and so long as hounds do 
not run too fast they go really well, but directly the steam is turned 
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Winner of Ladies’ Purse at Melton Hunt Steeplechases, 1904—the property 
of Mr. C. S. Newton 


on they drop astern. Beware of both these faults. Every fox 
may be a good one, and scent sometinies improves in a marvellous 
way. 

Always be on the alert, and neither override the hounds nor get 
left behind. Both in ahunt and in a race the rider must ever re- 
member that the horse supplies the energy and motive-power, but that 
the rider is responsible that that energy is employed to the greatest 
possible advantage; he is, in fact, the managing director of the 
company ; he must try to interfere with his horse as little as pos- 
sible, for friction always means a loss of power, but he must restrain 
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a useless expenditure of energy, so that they may not be found 
wanting in the last five minutes of the run or the last furlong of the 
race. Sit as still as you can, give nothing away at the start or in 
running, and when the supreme moment arrives, whether it be at a 
big fence out hunting or at the finish of a race, ask your horse for 
an effort with all your heart and strength, and if you fail it will not 
be your fault. In selecting the place for jumping a fence the take- 
off is the most important point; a good sound spot will enable a 
horse to jump a big place with ease, but a bad take-off turns the 
smallest fence into a nasty obstacle. As you approach a fence you 
can generally see where the ground looks firm and dry, and that is 
the place to go for. If possible avoid jumping a fence, and especially 
timber, where it is leaning towards you, or where there is a dip in 
the ground just in front of it. 

Study your horse’s peculiarities; there are very few who jump 
all kinds of fences equally well. Some do not like crashing through 
a bullfinch, and others are uncertain at timber or open water. Ona 
good timber-jumper there is no fence so safe and pleasant as a flight 
of rails. I donot hold with riding very slow at timber, for if the 
horse falls he lands bang on top of his rider, whereas if they had 
been going a fair pace there is every chance of the rider being thrown 
clear. A slippery seat has some advantages, for it is the fine horse- 
man who sits like wax who gets his horse on top of him; the duffer 
flies into the next parish on the smallest provocation. 

To get over a wide place, some pace is necessary, but this does 
not mean that you must go at top speed for a quarter of a mile 
before reaching it; if a horse cannot jump a brook with a run of 
fifty yards, he will not jump it with one of five hundred yards. 

If a small brook has to be crossed in a slow run there is 
almost always a marvellous display of bad riding. About half the 
field start with desperate energy a furlong from the water, they 
are going strong when a hundred yards from it, but from that point 
their speed gradually slackens till they come to an ignominious 
halt on the brink. Much may be learnt from carefully watching 
the field jump any small fence, both as to how it should be done 
and how it should not. 1 often wonder how many would get 
over in safety if they had not the reins to hang on by, and I marvel 
at the courage of the horse who faces the fence with the certainty 
of getting an awful job in the mouth from his half-unseated rider 
on landing. There are not a few who take a hearty tug at the 
reins both as their horse rises and as he lands. Interfere with your 
horse as little as possible; if you cannot trust him to gallop straight 
down to his fence and jump it properly you must pull him well on to 
his haunches and balance him about thirty yards from it, and then set 
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him going again; this will give him every chance of measuring his 
distance and so taking off at the right spot; then keep a nice hold 
of his head, and sit still if he is free and generous, if he is a slug. 
keep at him with your heels. Remember the old saying, ‘‘ Head 
and heart up, hands and heels down”: in it lies much wisdom. 
Lean slightly forward as you approach the fence, straighten your- 
self up when you are in the air, and lean a little back as your horse 
lands ; ifthere is a drop on the landing side, get further back. 

I do not believe in throwing oneself far back, in fact when 
going fairly fast over easy 
fences I don’t think it is 
necessary to lean back at 
all. I am sure some people 
lean back far too soon, and 
others do not lean forward 
when approaching the fence, 
the result being that they 
are more or less left behind 
when the horse jumps, and 
have to hang on by the 
reins. 

There is often an alter- 
native to jumping a fence— 
the gate, the ‘‘ foxhunter’s 
friend’’ as I have heard it 
called. Almost if not quite 
as much skill and knowledge 
is required to open and get 
through a gate quickly and 
prevent it slamming in the 
face of the next comer as 
. THE RIGHT WAY—GATE OPENING TOWARDS 
in negotiating the fence. RIDER—USE HAND NEAREST TO IT 
Practice is absolutely neces- 
sary. Asyou come up, note 
which way the gate opens and in which hand you must have your 
whip, and get it ready. A heavy swinging gate with the wind 
behind it is no easy job to tackle skilfully, and if you gallop through 
and let it slam behind you, you will not increase your popu- 
larity; at the same time you must keep close up to the person in 
front, for you cannot expect him to hold it open if you are lengths 
behind. Those who find a difficulty should practise diligently on off 
days, and awkward horses should have the same treatment—it is 
simply a matter of practice. 

If any ladies honour me by reading these lines, I hope they will 
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excuse me for saying that as a whole there is considerable room 
for improvement in their methods of dealing with gates. Some 
are just as good as any men, but most are woefully inefficient. 
This is simply due to the fact that they have never been taught 
and never had any quiet practice. As girls they were taken out by 
their fathers, brothers, or grooms, who opened all the gates for them, 
and going to the meet or coming home there is nearly always a 
man to do it, so the only time they have to make an effort for them- 
selves is in the excitement and bustle of a run, and it is small 
wonder that they often make a mess of it. I can assure them 
that they would be astonished at the improvement a little practice 
would effect. 

A horse who kicks viciously in gates and crowds should be 
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Lord Arravale, winner of National Hunt Cup at Punchestown, and many other races 


given a good hiding: he knows very well why he gets it, and it has 
a most deterrent effect. Nearly all well-bred horses are apt to lash 
out from excitement, but much may be done to prevent them by 
playing with their mouths and talking to them. 

Very few men ride with their stirrups too short, but a great 
many have them too long. 

When galloping uphill it is a great help to a horse to catch 
hold of his mane and pull yourself well up his neck; he will shoot 
out as if half the weight was taken off his back. It is also of the 
greatest assistance to him to get off and give him a rest whenever 
possible, if only for a minute or too. By taking care of him in this 
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way, and never galloping furiously when a canter would do just as 
well, one horse can do the work of two. It is very seldom that I 
can have two horses out in a day, but I find that the exercise of a 
little care and judgment goes a long way to make up for it. 

The best runs often come at the most unexpected time and 
from the most unlikely places. Some of the finest I have ever seen 
have been late in the afternoon after most disappointing days when 
there has seemed to be no scent at all: another reason for not 
unnecessarily tiring your horse, and for keeping something up your 
sleeve to finish with. 

For a thoroughly tired horse with a long journey home there 
is nothing like a bottle of warm beer with a glass of whisky and 
some powdered ginger in it. If you cannot get him to take it, start 
him drinking some gruel and keep pouring the beer in steadily ; 
he will probably go on drinking and finish it up. Then jog him 
along the level and lead him up and down the hills. Never push a 
horse beyond his pace on the way home; if he is a slow trotter, do 
not try to keep up with your friend who is riding a much freer goer ; 
you will not get your tea and muffins quite so soon, but your horse 
will be fit to hunt about two days earlier. 

Finally, watch the hounds, take example from the gocd men, 
shun the faults of the duffers, be courteous to all, and keep your- 


self fit. 
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BRIDGE 
BY ‘*PORTLAND” 


In the September number of this magazine the writer ventured to 
generalise about the play of the cards by the non-dealers, a depart- 
ment of Bridge to which, he pointed out, few players devote enough 
attention. He trusts that what he then wrote may have had the effect 
of encouraging some of his less-experienced readers to take a little 
more trouble with their partnership hands; but as all generalities 
about such a complex matter as Bridge are necessarily unsatisfac- 
tory, he will add a few hints of a more detailed character. These 
are mainly suggested by occasions on which he has been disappointed 
in a partner who, though not ignorant of the elements of the game, 
has nevertheless failed to act on certain principles which should 
have guided him in their joint interests. It can scarcely be hoped 
that they will be of any value to the advanced player. 

At no-trumps the leader should, of course, lead his longest suit 
to begin with, and in ninety-nine hands out of a hundred this should 
be persisted with by both partners. ‘‘ Return your partner’s suit 
at once,” is a fundamental maxim of the no-trump game, and should 
be strictly obeyed unless obedience is obviously disadvantageous. 
Changing suits does not pay, because if the dealer is guarded all 
round his hand will be strengthened by every fresh suit opened. 
He asks for nothing better than to be led up to. The non-dealers 
may take it for granted, moreover, that they cannot establish two 
suits against the maker of no-trumps—his declaration must be a 
strange one if they can-—and hence, if your partner, instead of 
returning your lead, opens a fresh suit, it is generally better to go 
on with that. Either he has no card of your suit to give you, in 
which case the dealer is probably too strong for you, or else he has 
a better game of his own. It frequently happens, therefore, that 
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the situation can only be saved by assuming the latter to be the 
case, and playing boldly for your partner’s suit. 

When it is said that the longest suit should be led to begin 
with, it is not, of course, intended that this advice should be taken 
literally. With five cards of one suit, headed by the tierce major, 
and six small ones of another, one would naturally feel one’s way 
first with te shorter but more powerful suit. But length is gener- 
ally the thihg to be considered. A red suit is to be preferred to a 
black one, especially if the dealer has passed the declaration; and 
with two suits of equal length—the one headed by the ace, and the 
other by the king—the writer would try to establish his king suit, 
keeping his ace as a card of entry. 

To unblock one’s partner's suit and block the dealer’s are 
elementary precautions which will occur to everybody. Asa rule, 
however, it is useless to hold up against the declarer, but the 
expedient is often very effective against his partner. When dummy 
has a long threatening suit he may sometimes be prevented from 
bringing it in by forcing out his cards of entry in other suits, though 
if the call proceeded from him, and not from the dealer, this will 
generally be impracticable. 

In discarding at no-trumps it is clearly important to keep as 
many suits as possible guarded, but if one has to be unguarded it 
should be the suit in which one’s partner has shown strength, #.e. 
the suit which he has not discarded. The two partners ought never 
to throw away from the same suit if it can be avoided; the one 
should tell the other by his discard which suit to keep. The 
“weak ” discarder—and the great majority of players follow this 
convention nowadays—frequently finds himself in an awkward fix 
at no-trumps. He may be placed in the dilemma of having to dis- 
card from his long suit, contrary to rule, or of prematurely un- 
guarding a short one. Until he has had some intimation of his 
partner’s strength, he is naturally reluctant to adopt the latter 
course; and unless he has the opportunity of exhibiting a call by 
two successive discards, he is almost bound to deceive his partner 
by throwing from his long suit. If it is clear that the lead will come 
to him first, no particular harm will be done by the temporary decep- 
tion; but if not, he must, if possible, throw such a high card as will 
lead his partner to suspect that he is beginning to call. Weak 
players always seem to lack confidence in leading to the discard, 
but as a matter of fact the occasions upon which one is compelled 
to make a misleading discard are few and far between, and the least 
you can do is to assume that your partner has played correctly. 

At the trump game a singleton should always be led if the 
leader has any trumps to ruff with. It is most unwise to lead from 
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a tenace, such as ace and queen or king and knave, and it may be 
added that the lead of a low card from the king, or other high 
honour, is looked upon with extreme disfavour by most advanced 
players. Failing a singleton, therefore, a two-card suit is often led, 
but it must be confessed that this lead is not nearly so advan- 
tageous, and there are occasions upon which one is driven to lead 
one’s longest suit irrespective of the card or cards by which it 
is headed. When fairly strong in trumps, for instance, getting in 
a ruff becomes a matter of less importance, and in these circum- 
stances the short-suit lead loses much of its raison d’étre. 

It seldom pays to lead a trump against a declaration of an 
aggressive nature, such as hearts or diamonds, unless one is strong 
enough to double—and even then it is not always the best thing to 
do. Some players invariably lead a single trump when a red suit 
is declared, so that their partner may, when he gets in, go on with 
trumps, drawing two for one. This is ‘not justifiable, however, 
unless the leader has considerable strength in all the plain suits. 

The original Jead should always be returned as at the no-trump 
game, for if a short suit or singleton has been led it is vital to let 
the leader have his ruff before the dealer gets in and exhausts 
trumps. If, however, one has the chance of showing one’s partner 
how to put one in again before giving him a ruff there is no harm in 
doing so. Thus, let us suppose that hearts are trumps, and that A 
has led a singleton diamond; B, holding the ace and others in 
diamonds, and ace, king of clubs, can secure two ruffs for his 
partner by leading the king of clubs before returning the diamond. 
A double ruff is, of course, the most paying game possible against 
declared trump strength, and when available should be played for. 
If, on the other hand, the dealer shows that he prefers ruffing to 
taking out trumps, the only thing to do is to lead them for him. 
No matter how weak you may be, you can at least prevent him from 
making all his trumps separately, which is always disastrous. 

Speaking generally, the non-dealers should do their utmost to 
penetrate the dealer’s intentions and thwart them as much as 
possible. 


ILLUSTRATIVE HAND 


A and B are partners against Y and Z. Score: A and B, 28; Y and Z, 6. 
Z deals and leaves it to Y, who declares diamonds. 


Y’s hand (dummy). Z’s hand (dealer). 
Diamonds ... AK 101943 Diamonds 
Clubs Clubs ... 
Spades on” | Spades... 


32 
64 
ve53 
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TRICK 1, TRICK: 2; TRICK 3. 


Tricks: A. Y Z, 1. Treks: A.B, ¥Z, 2 


TRICK 4. TRICK 6. 


Tricks: A: B, 2; Y Tricks:: A By 2; YZ, 3: ‘Tricks: A B23 ¥ Z, 4. 


TRICK 7. | TRICK 8. TRICK 9. 


| 


| 
| 
| 


Tricks: A B,2; Y Z,5. | Tricks: AB,2; YZ,6. | Tricks: A B,2; Y Z, 7. 


The play of the remaining tricks is obvious. Y Z win four by cards and game. 


Remarks :— 

Trick 3.—Z can lead through A twice in heuts, having a second card of 
entry in the ace of spades. Thus. if A has the ace of hearts, 
dummy will make both king and queen, and with six tricks in 
diamonds, one (already won) in clubs, and one in spades, Y Z go 
game. 

Trick 9.—Having no chance of a slam, Z ought not to finesse at the score, 
as A may possibly be holding up the king of spades. He gives up 
an almost certain chance of winning all the rest, but makes sure 


of the game. 
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BOOKS ON SPORT 


GREAT BATSMEN AND THEIR METHODS AT A GLANCE. By George 
W. Beldam and Charles B. Fry. Illustrated by 600 Action 
Photographs. London: Macmillan & Co. 1905. 


The object of this book, its authors remark, is to answer the 
question “ How do the leading batsmen play?” and the question is 
answered with a completeness which renders the volume unique. 
The method adopted was to choose eighteen representative batsmen 
and show in a varying number of plates the strong points and pecu- 
liarities ofeach. The numbers of the pictures are somewhat arbitrary ; 
thus no fewer than thirty-three illustrate the style of Victor Trumper, 
whilst to so interesting and picturesque a batsman as Mr. L. C. H. 
Palairet only eight are given; no more than a dozen are allotted to 
Mr. G. L. Jessop, and it requires five-and-twenty to exhibit the strokes 
of Mr. A. C. MacLaren. It need scarcely be said that both photo- 
grapher and writer are about the best men that could have been 
chosen for the tasks they have essayed; for Mr. Beldam, if less dis- 
tinguished as a cricketer than the famous amateur who heads the list 
of batsmen with such commanding figures, is still one of the most 
prominent exponents of the game. That Dr. W. G. Grace should 
come first is a matter of course, and here, as in other cases, the series 
of pictures opens with a view of the player’s grip of the bat. It is 
curious to notice how this varies with different men. Ranjitsinhji’s 
grip, for instance, is curiously high up, whilst Jessop’s hands are as 
low down on the handle as the conformation of the bat allows. The 
pictures will be found curiously interesting to those who have studied 
the action of the men represented, Mr. Beldam having been most 
successful in catching some of the most characteristic strokes of his 
various subjects. One would like to know how many plates were 
taken and rejected before final choice was made of the 600 which 
here appear. 

Plate 7 of the W. G. Grace series, the back stroke to a ball on 
the off stump, is one which everybody who has seen him play will at 
once recognise, and the same may be said of No. 10, back play 
applied to a rising ball onthe middlestump. The uninstructed person 
might suppose that there could not really be many ways of hitting a 
ball with a bat, but this book will show that the ways are simply 
innumerable. Specially characteristic again is the illustration of 
Ranjitsinhji’s leg glance, a stroke which his supple play of wrist 
enables him to make to perfection; and another notable shot is that 
of the same great player preparing to drive what must surely be a 
hard boundary. Mr. Jackson’s sweeping on-drive is admirably caught 
in the twelfth plate devoted to him, and running out for a straight 
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drive is another life-like realisation of the batsman who has done so 
much this year for England. Mr. Jessop’s vigorous play possesses 
an attraction of its own, and Mr. Beldam has done well in his choice 
of the first picture, the mighty hitter waiting for the ball to return 
after scoring a bouncary. The veritable Jessop is portrayed again 
on Plate 11, jumping out with the right hand unclasped to gain a 
tighter grip at the start of the swing. The keen eyes of the authors 
have, of course, noticed one of Mr. Jessop’s tricks, his habit of thus 
clasping and unclasping his hands round the handle of the bat whilst 
waiting for the ball, as though fingering for a tighter grip. Plate 12, 
the finish of an on-drive of a straight ball, is another example of his 
individuality. Besides the players already named, the authors have 
chosen Messrs. C. B. Fry, R. E. Foster, Clem Hill, M. A. Noble, 
R. A. Duff, W. W. Armstrong, H. Sinclair, with Tom Hayward, J. T. 
Tyldesley, George Hirst, and W. G. Quaife. The book is, of course, 
one to be studied and re-studied, and doing this will constitute a 
liberal education in the game of cricket. 


THE EmPIRE’S CRICKETERS. London: Fine Art Society, 
148, New Bond Street. 1905. 


We have already noticed the beginning of this really remarkable 
work, in which Mr. G. W. Beldam exchanges the camera for the pen, 
to expound the wholly admirable drawings by Mr. A. Chevallier Taylor. 
Accuracy and vigour are notable in all the artist’s work. Here we 
have bowlers, fielders, and wicket-keepers as well as batsmen: Rhodes, 
for instance, about to deliver, Lilley stumping, and Jessop throwing 
in; of him Mr. Beldam says with all truth, “ Brilliant as his career 
has been as a batsman, and much as he has delighted crowds, yet he 
has perhaps charmed the critics still more by his wonderful fielding 
at cover-point. That he saved 40 or 50 runs every match is quite 
possible, besides many being run out by his hitting the sticks.””, Why 
Mr. Darling was omitted from the book previously noticed we are 
not aware, except indeed that the volume could nct include every- 
body ; here, however, he is in this series, with others too numerous 
to mention, but none who is not worthy of his place. 


SPoRTING DoGs, THEIR POINTS AND MANAGEMENT. By Frank 
Townend Barton, M.R.C.V.S. Illustrated from photographs. 
London: R. Everett. 1905. 


A few months since we noticed Mr. Barton’s “‘ Non-Sporting 
Dogs,’”’ and this is a companion volume. That the author is a 
leading authority most readers are aware, and if he seems to treat 
some of his subjects in rather curt fashion, what he has to say is 
usually to the point. It is curious to note how the present breeds 
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of sporting dogs have been drawn to England from all countries. 
The pointer, for instance, is said to have been first introduced into 
this country by a Portuguese merchant who lived and shot in Norfolk ; 
the spaniel originally came from Spain, as his name suggests; the 
bloodhound originated from the Talbot, and was brought from 
France by William the Conqueror; the dachshund is of German 
derivation; the Borzois is Russian; Scotland and Ireland have 
supplied terriers of various sorts. Where the greyhound came from 
does not seem to be known; he is said to have been introduced 
into Britain some time during the third century, and from representa- 
tions upon Egyptian monuments it is clear that he existed in Africa . 
three thousand years ago. The smooth-coated basset comes from 
the province of Artois, the rough-coated variety from Flanders, and 
amongst other dogs included in this book is the Afghan greyhound. 

Mr. Barton adopts Laverack’s conclusion that the setter is 
nothing more than a setting spaniel; and Laverack was a writer 
whose opinion is not to be lightly disregarded. We know, indeed, 
how types often change within a comparatively short time, but it 
certainly seems remarkable that so beautiful a dog as the setter 
should proceed from the spaniel, from whom, in so many particulars, 
he differs so widely. Mr. Barton observes that the scenting powers 
of bassets ‘‘ are said” to be exceptional, but he might have made the 
assertion without reference to hearsay, for they undoubtedly are so, 
as we can state from personal experience, having been out with them. 
No dogs draw a covert more thoroughly, though they differ in 
trustworthiness. A few will speak to what is not there, but one 
soon gets to know who is to be implicitly depended upon. It was 
perfectly safe to remark of terriers that they ‘still are exceedingly 
popular.” Mr. Barton gives what he supposes to be the reasons for 
this, but omits what are perhaps the principal ones, their affectionate 
disposition, at least as a very general rule, and their wonderful 
intelligence. Not a few readers will doubtless look in the table of 
contents for the Aberdeen, who has come so much into favour of 
late years. He appears under the title of the ‘‘ Scottish terrier,”’ for 
“the terms areor should be,” it is said, “‘synonymous.” The points 
of the different dogs are given, together with the Rules of the Clubs 
which govern the breeds. The author need not have said that ‘ the 
uncertain temper of the Borzois renders them not very reliable,” that 
being a self-evident truth, and his idea of ‘“‘the principal packs of 
foxhounds in England” is remarkable, for though he includes the 
Sussex and the East Kent, he makes no mention of the Pytchley, 
the Cottesmore, the Cheshire, and several others that should 
assuredly have been included. The illustrations on the whole z are 
satisfactory, some indeed being particularly good. 
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THE PRACTICAL ANGLER; or, the Art of Trout Fishing, More 
Particularly Applied to Still Water. By W. R. Stewart. 
New edition. With an introduction by W. Earl Hodgson. 
London: Adam and Charles Black. 1905. 

It is nearly fifty years since Mr. Stewart's book was published, 
many hundred of volumes on the subject have been issued since 
January 1857, and it says a vast deal for the merit of the work that 
its astute publishers should have considered it worth while to re- 
print it, more particularly as in many respects things have altered so 
greatly since Mr. Stewart fished and wrote. As his introducer says, 
““Mr. Stewart knew all that was to be known about trout and the 
methods of catching them, and, like ‘A Son of the Marshes’ in later 
years, he was singularly well endowed with the knack of presenting 
his knowledge on the printed page.”” Mr. Hodgson will doubtless 
be surprised to learn that the ‘‘Son of the Marshes” had no such 
knack. This keen observer and accomplished naturalist is a man in 
very humble life, whose knowledge was put into shape by another 
hand, and that the hand of a lady. It is gratifying to note that 
Mr. Stewart’s apprehensions as to the effect of the drainage which 
was just being introduced in his time have not been fulfilled; and 
when we read what he has to say about rods we can only regret 
that he was never able to use the modern article, which has surely 
been brought as near perfection as it could be. On this head, by 
the way, it may be mentioned how Mr. Hodgson at present equips 
himself. He finds that ‘‘ three rods are equal to all the opportunities 
of a holiday on well-varied waters. One of them, nine feet long, 
weighs four ounces and a half; another, eleven feet, weighs eight 
ounces; the third is twelve feet and weighs twelve ounces.” The 
book is one that may be commended to every fisherman. 

A leading feature of the volume is the admirable coloured repre- 
sentations of stream and loch flies, forty-eight in all, admirably 
reproduced. 

THE Motor YEAR Book, 1905. Illustrated. Methuen & Co. 
London. 

This volume is packed full of useful information. Mr. Felix 
Gray writes of ‘‘ Recent Developments in the Automobile Move- 
ment,” and of ‘‘The Automobile Races of 1904”; Mr. H. Massac 
Buist deals with ‘‘ The Motor Shows of 1904-5,” Mr. Basil Crump 
with “ Tricars,’’ Mr. A. Moresby White with ‘‘ The Law of the Motor,”’ 
and Mr. Oliver D. North with “‘ Touring Cars” and ‘“ Light Cars.” 
These last two chapters should be of special assistance to all intend- 
ing purchasers, for they give details of the construction and prices of 
‘all the principal machines now in use; together with photographs of 
each make. 
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BADMINTON NOTA BENE 


THE introduction of Messrs. Kynoch’s new smokeless powder 
‘** Axite’’ demands special notice. The famous firm were the only 
manufacturers of cordite and cordite ammunition, and were conse- 
quently able to ascertain the weak as well as the strong points of 
that explosive. No authority could be greater on the subject than 
that of Messrs. Kynoch; and they claim that ‘‘ Axite”’ possesses all 
the merits of cordite with none of its demerits. Prominent among 
advantages are that ‘* Axite”’ does not corrode the barrel as cordite 
does; that with equal pressure it gives greatly increased velocity ; 
that the erosive effect is considerably less; and that accuracy is 
largely increased. In order to give practical demonstration of these 
facts Messrs. Kynoch invited a number of experts—representatives of 
the War Office and the Admiralty, of the National Rifle Association, 
of various foreign governments, together with members of the leading 
firms of gunmakers and specially qualified journalists—to an exhi- 
bition of ‘‘ Axite.” It was submitted to well-nigh every conceivable 
test, and the verdict was one ofcordial approval. Messrs. Kynoch’s 
claims were pronounced to have been justified to the full. That 
* Axite” is as nearly as conceivable smokeless in reality and not 
only in name is proved by photographs of comparative flashes at the 
muzzle of a *303 in firing. Black powder makes a regular cloud, 
cordite about a fourth as much, ‘ Axite” the barest perceptible 
species of vapour. 


Messrs. Barnard, of 52, Cheapside, particularly requested us to 
try their Pytchley Hunt gloves. They are, it is stated, “‘cut on a 
special broad basis.’” What that implies we are not precisely able 
to explain, but they are certainly the most comfortable gloves we 
remember to have worn, they seem exceptionally durable, and for 
half-a-crown a pair are a wonder of cheapness. 
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A PRIZE COMPETITION 


Tue Proprietors of the Badminton Magazine offer a prize or prizes 
to the value of Ten Guineas each month for the best original photo- 
graph or photographs sent in representing any sporting subject. 
Competitors may also send any photographs they have by them on 
two conditions: that they have been taken by the sender, and that 
they have never been previously published. A few lines explaining 
when and where the photographs were taken should accompany 
each subject. Residents in the country who have access to shooting- 
parties, or who chance to be in the neighbourhood when hounds are 
running, will doubtless find interesting subjects; these will also be 
provided at football or cricket matches, and wherever golf, cycling, 
fishing, skating, polo, or athletics are practised. Racing and steeple- 
chasing, including Hunt Meetings and Point-to-point contests, 
should also supply excellent material. Photographs of Public School 
interest will be specially welcome. 

The size of the prints, the number of subjects sent, the date of 
sending, the method of toning, printing, and mounting, are all 
matters left entirely to the competitors. 

The Proprietors are unable to return any rejected matter 
except under special circumstances, and they reserve the right of 
using anything of interest that may be sent in, even if it should not 
receive a prize. They also reserve to themselves the copyright in 
all photographs which shall receive a prize, and it is understood that 
all photographs sent are offered on this condition. 

The result of the October competition will be announced in the 
December issue. 


THE AUGUST COMPETITION 
The Prize in the August competition has been divided among 
the following competitors:—Mr. Herbert H. Barton, H.M.S. 
Majestic, Atlantic Fleet; Mr. Graystone Bird, Bath; Mr. R. A. Silk, 
H.M.S. Amethyst, Atlantic Fleet ; Captain W. G. Thompson, Rk.H.A., 
Lucknow; Mr. J. T. Spittle, Newport, Monmouthshire ; Mr. T. W. 
Bartlett; Mr. J. Walton Lee, Dilston, Corbridge-on-Tyne ; Captain 
W. J. W. Kerr, Prestbury Court, Gloucestershire ; Mr. G. Romdenne, 
Brussels; and Miss Mabel Eccles, Quarry Bank, Biackburn, 
Lancashire. 
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SPORT IN THE NAVY—SAILING FOR THE KING OF PORTUGAL'S CUP 


Photograph by Mr. Herbert H. Barton, H.M.S. ‘* Majestic,” Atlantic Fleet 


_™ 


LEADING BELVOIR HOUNDS 


Photograph by Mr. John C. Smith, High Street, Lincoln 
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THE OPEN DITCH—THE ESSEX HUNT STEEPLECHASES 


Photograph by Miss Archer Houblon, Hallingbury Place, Bishops Stortford 


E. W. HALL, BORDER CHAMPION AT I00, 220, AND 440 YARDS, AND W. H. WELSH, 
LATE SCOTTISH CHAMPION AT THE SAME DISTANCES 


Photograph by Mr. Stuart F. M. Cumming, Howe Street, Edinburgh 
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BATH AND COUNTY HARRIERS’ POINT TO POINT, APRIL 1905 


Photograph by Mr. Graystone Bird, Bath 


WATER POLO AT GIBRALTAR—A SCRIMMAGE 


Photograph by Mr. R. A. Silk, H.V.S. ‘ Amethyst,” Atlantic Fleet 
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PADDING A TIGER 


Photograph by Captain W. G. Thompson, R.H.A., Lucknow 


NEARING THE END 


Photograph by Lieutenant-Colonel Crawford McFall, Brownestown House, Kilkenny, Ireland 
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CYCLE RACING AT NEWPORT—THE LAST LAP 


Photograph by Mr. J. T. Spittle, Newport, Monmouthshire 


DIVING AT SWANAGE 


Photograph by Mr. T. W. Bartlett 
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A 


A PROMISING LITTER 
Photograph by Mr. J. Walton Lee, Dilston, Corbridge-on-Tyne 


CLIFF ‘‘CLIMMERS’’ GATHERING EGGS AT BEMPTON, YORKSHIRE 
Photograph by Mr. A. H. Robinson, Troutsdale, Hackness, Scalby 
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ST. OWEN'S RACES, JERSEY, AUGUST 3, 1905 
Photograph by Captain W. J. W. Kerr, Prestbury Court, Gloucestershire 


THE SHREWSBURY SCHOOL EIGHT AFTER THEIR ANNUAL RACE WITH BEDFORD 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
Photograph by Mr, A. Abrahams, Emmanuel Coilege, Cambridge 
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SHOOTING A WEIR 


Photograph by Mr. R. W. Cole, Wickham Avenue, Bexhiill-on-Sea 


GYMNASTIC’ DISPLAY AT H.M.S. ‘‘IMPREGNABLE’’ SPORTS 


Photograph by Mr. Dashwood F. Moir, Lieutenant H.M.S. ‘‘ Impregnable,’ Devonport 
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BRIGHTON MOTOR RACES, JULY 1905—J. E. HUTTON (120 H.P. MERCEDES) 
READY TO START 


Photograph by Miss Pearce, Sussex Square, Brighton 


IN THE SCHOOL 


Photograph by Mr. G. Romdenne, Brussels 
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ON BOARD H.M.S. ‘‘ST. GEORGE’’ AT PORTLAND—WATCHING THE FINISH OF 
A SWIMMING RACE 


Photograph by Mrs. Hamilton-Gordon, Harston, Sidmouth 


ON THE LAKE AT RUSTHALL BEACON, TUNBRIDGE WELLS 
Photograph by Mr. Walter H. Harris, C.M.G., Junior Carlton Club, Pall Mall, S.W 
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A CANINE ATHLETE 
Miss Mabel Eccles, Quarry Bank, Blackburn 


WATER IOLO AT GIBRALTAR-—-HALF TIME. TAKING BREATH AND RESTING 
ON THE GOAL 


Photograph by Myr. R. A. Silk, H.M.S. ‘Amethyst,’ Atlantic Fleet 
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Libby’s Food Products 
are always ready to serve—wholesome, satisfying and economical. 


Concentrated Soups Veal Loaf Breakfast Bacon 
Minced Roast Beef Savoury Ox Tongues Chicken and Veal Paté 
Sliced Dried Beef Baked Beans Pickles and Condiments 


are all world-famed for their purity and deliciousness. 


Ask your Grocer for them. 
Our booklet, “How to Make Good Things to Eat,” sent free on request. 


Libby, McNeill « Libby, 59, Tooley St., London, S. E. 
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GUNPOWDER 


OR ALL-ROUND GAME SHOOTING. 
Highest Honours in Eight: International Exhibitions. 
Retail from all Guamakers and Ammunition Dealers. 

Wholesale only :— 


The Schultze Gunpowder Co., Ltd., 


28, GRESHAM STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


ADAY 


and 412 per cent. 

A YEAR 

for each £50 

Withdrawable deposit. 
Minimum, £25. 

Maximum, £1,000. 
Capital and Interest absolutely secured 
By BRITISH MORTGAGE BONDS. 
Third year of continually increasing success 
The Bonus for each £50 Mortgage Bond 


» entitled to monthly interest and Bonus has 


4. 


been: In 1903, £293 5s. In 1904. £320 5S 
In the first 
6 months of 1905, 
£183 17s. gd. 
Prospectus free. 
Write Dept. 12, 
Stamford 


Street, 
London, S.E. 


Under part of the Stern and Propeller of the First-class Steam Fishing Ship, No. 212, belonging to the South and South-West Coast Syndicate. 

This curious Patent Propeller, over 5 feet diameter, with Gun-metal Bronze Blades, has increased the speed of this ship by one knot without 

further expense of fuel. In 1827 Wilson constructed a Propeller, but the production of the first satisfactory: Propeller is due to Smith and Ericsson 
in 1838, and perfection is not yet attained. 

Extensive experiments have been made by Mr. Davenport, its manager, with a view of Feeding and Fattening Fowl, Ducks, Geese, and 
Poultry in general, as well as, Swine, almost exclusively on Fish. This diet does not leave any bad flavours providing special food is substituted 
for about one week previously to killing. Experiments have proved so successful that Eight Acres of Land, with abundant water, have been 
rented by lease for about 55 years for this purpose by Mr. Davenport, on which land buildings have been erected by him. Up to the. present 
enormous quantities of fresh fish have been wasted or thrown overboard, which can now be utilised, reducing by three-quarters the cost of rearing 
and fattening. Information will be given to interested persons on application to W. DAVENPORT, 156, Stamford Street, S.E. : 
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SADDLE & HARNESS PASTE 


nS ENGLAND'S 


As supplied to all 
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